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Che Forest and Stream’s Platform Plank. 


“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1903.—No. Il. 
ARKANSAS, 

Laws 1903.—Act No. 117.—Sec. 1—That hereafter it shall be 
unlawful for any person, corporation or company to‘purchase or 
have in possession for barter, exchange or sale, or to expose for 
barter, exchange or sale, or to sell any buck doe, fawn or any 
part thereof or any wild turkey, or pinnated grouse, commonly 
called prairie chicken, or any quail, sometimes called Virginia 
partridge, or any other kind of game, wild fowls or birds, what- 

soever within this State, except bear, rabbits and squirrels. 

Sec. 2.—Thit it shall be unlawful for any railroad company, 
express company, steamboat company, or other company, or any 
private person to export, ship, remove or carry from this State any 
game of any kind whatsoever. 











THE CALAVERAS SEQUOIAS. 


Ir is reported that the threatened destruction of the 
Calaveras growth of giant sequoias is imminent. The 
Duluth lumberman who paid $100,000 for the forested 
tract on which the trees stand is building a railroad pre- 
paratory to realizing upon his investment by felling the 
sequoias and converting them into shingles and sidings. 
Being human, the Duluth man is doing only what would 
be done by anyone else who had such an amount of capi- 
tal locked up in giant trees and could not afford to let 
it remain idle. With him, as with any other practical 
lumberman, the exploitation of the California trees is a 
business proposition pure and simple. Sentiment is well 
enough in its way, but when sentiment and financial in- 
terests clash, the money considerations prevail. 

And yet there is another side to. the matter—the senti- 
mental side, if one pleases—which is the actually im- 
portant one, and so transcendent that it should prevail to 
avert the lumbering of the Calaveras grove. The destruc- 
tion of these majestic sequoias would be a crime against 
nature, a crime against the human race. Their destruc- 
tion would mean the robbing of this generation and all 
succeeding generations for the benefit of an individual. It 
would mean the demolition in a year or a day of marvels 
of the vegetable world which have been thousands of 
years in the making. It would mean a conversion to pri- 
vate gain of something which belongs to the people, to 
mankind, and which in the very nature of things cannot 
of right belong to an individual. 

The big trees of California are unique. There is noth- 
ing else like them in the world. Their towering trunks 
are the slow development of centuries upon centuries, 
counting thousands of years. They are believed to be 
the oldest living things on the globe to-day. Their pre- 
cise age is a subject of scientific speculation, but all are 
agreed that it covers thousands of years; President Jor- 
dari is quoted as assigning to them an antiquity of 7,000 
years. They reach back to a period beyond that remote 
past when time was reckoned by the years of the reigns 
of the Pharaohs. Compared with the life of man, the 
passing of the generations of men, and the succession of 
races and of peoples, they are as the everlasting hills. 
And yet a thousand fold more marvelous than the hills, 
for the hills are of inert mass whose contours have been 
formed by the convulsions of nature, the raging of fires, 
the flux and convolutions of molten matter, and erosions 
by water and wind; they are products of the hazard and 
chance of the ages. The sequoia, on the contrary, is the 
development of life, beginning as the minute seed sending 
its fibres down into the ground and taking precarious 
hold upon the earth—a frail and tiny plant which the foot 
of a wild animal might crush, the summer shower sweep 
away, or the frosts of winter uproot—and expanding 
slowly and deliberately, but ever in accordance with well 
defined laws of vegetable growth, into the imposing and 
stupendous monuments we marvel at to-day. If among 
natural objects there be any which compel veneration, 


certainly the giant sequoias must be counted among them. 
As to such objects there can be in equity no such prin- 
ciple as ownership by individual man. They are heritages 
of the race; they belong not to one age, but to successive 
ages, for all time. They may not in equity be alienated. 
A government which in its scheme of land partition and 
appropriation to individual ownership fails to reserve 
such heirlooms from coming into private control is 
recreant to its trust. The United States should never 
have parted with its title to the California wonder trees. 
This having been done, the duty of the hour is to repair 
the error and to reclaim, rescue and restore to their right- 
ful ownership the sequoia grove. Congress should pro- 
vide at the next session for the purchase of the Calaveras 
trees, and give them place with the Palisades of the Hud- 
son, the. Falls of Niagara, the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite as public possessions jealously to be protected 
and preserved for all time. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME. 


THE fields and woods and swamps, which so long lay 
gray and silent under the cold skies of winter, have at 
last taken on the brilliant hues of spring and are joyous 
with sounds of life. Green grass has pushed its way up 
through the brown mat of last year’s herbage, and this 
green is varied with blotches of white where the pale 
bluettes are clustered close, and with half hidden flecks 
of purple where modest violets barely push their heads 
into sight. Thick along the stone walls and fences stand 
lines of ancient cherry trees, masses of white bloom, 
whose petals are already beginning to fall to earth; the 
peach orchards are glorious in their dress of pink, and 
even the apple trees are showing blossoms, pink now but 
a little later to be white and sweet smelling. Tiny leaves, 
white and purple and pale green, are thrusting forth from 
the tips of every twig on tree and shrub; soon the woods 
will be verdant. 

Already robins and phcebes have. built their nests, 
and the mothers are brooding their precious eggs. Black- 
birds, beautiful and glossy, quaint-in song and grotesque 
in action, are seen in the trees overhanging the water, or 
stalk over the smooth shaven grass near the house, dig- 
ging actively for grub and beetle, which a little later, if 
undisturbed, would eat the grass roots and cause the 
householder to fume and fret at the unsightly appearance 
of his carefully tended lawn. How brilliant are the colors 
of the red-shouldered male, or his cousin of bronzy hue 
and boat-shaped tail, or even of the vagabond cowbird, in 
their fresh spring dress. It will be but a few weeks 
before the tips of the feathers are worn off, and the hues 
of these beautiful birds are less brilliant. 

The crows have mated, and while some perhaps have 
already built their nests, others in small groups spend 
much of their time flying over the woods, calling loudly 
and performing various graceful evolutions. During the 
day, and even at night, from wood and swamp comes 
the muffled roar of the partridge’s drum, and already 
from fence rail and stone wall is heard the mellow “bob- 
white” of our friend the quail, a sound more familiar in 
June than in late April. 

Already the warblers are here. How many in number 
or in species we cannot tell, but their graceful forms are 
seen flitting through the swamps and about the snowy 
blossoms of the shadblow and the taller huckleberries, or 
sometimes, as in the case of the black and white creeper, 
starting at the top of a tall shrub and working their way 
downward to the ground, thence to fly to the top of an- 
other bush. The yellowrump, the redpoll, the black- 
throated blue and the black and white creeper are already 
plenty, and from now on other species will come in greater 
and greater numbers until a little before the middle of 
May the migration is at its height and trees and shrubs 
are crowded with these fluttering fairy forms: 

The little leverets, discovered two or three weeks ago 
by one of the boys in their form down on the edge of the 
swamp, have already opened their eyes on a new and 
lovely world, and now, when taken from their nest to be 
exhibited to the admiring small children, ate likely to 
scramble off the hand and slip away into the ground pine, 
where they vainly strive to hide. But when put back into 
their warm nest and covered over with the fur and moss 
and dead grass which their mother gathered for its roof, 
they remain quiet, waiting for her return. Before long 
they will desert the nest and will take to wandering in the 





swamp, where it may be feared too many of them will 
fall a prey to prowling fox or light-winged owl. 

In an old woodpecker’s hole in a rotten stump not far 
away the flying squirrel has her little brood, and if one 
raps sharply on the stub she pops her head out of the hole 
and perhaps runs up the tree a foot or two to another 
hole into which she darts, stopping as soon as her body 
is within, and leaving her soft flat tail hanging out in 
plain view. 

The swamp is pleasant for the life it contains. Here 
the black-capped titmouse, the gray squirrel, the chip- 
munk and the downy woodpecker, all have their homes - 
and may be watched from day to day and from hour to 
hour; 4s they go about their various tasks. 

From the office window of a tall building one may look 
down on tiled roofs and smoking chimneys and streets 
full of hard working people, and remembering the joys 
of field and swamp and woodland, may wish that it were 
his lot, in this lovely spring time, to be one of these out- 
door people, even if it were only to stride in the furrow 
behind the plow or to drop corn or potatoes. 


VANISHING WILD FLOWERS. 


THE coming of spring and of the spring flowers 
prompts another reference to the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Native Plants. This: New England society 
has been formed to arouse interest in the preservation 
of certain species of wild flowers which are in danger 
of extinction in some localities. Among such plants 
are the Mayflower, two of the gentians and some of 
the orchids. The peril of the wild plants, as in the 
case of the wild game, is found in the demand of the 
market and the destruction to meet that demand. The 
gathering of country wild flowers for sale in citites is 
the agency which threatens their extermination. The 
secretary of the society, Miss Mary E. Carter, of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Berkley Street, 
Boston, will gladly furnish such information as may 
aid in the establishment of similar plant protective so- 
cieties elsewhere. As is well know, there are ‘several 
such associations in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent. There is one in Ireland to protect the Killarney 
fern, and another in Switzerland whose care is the 
edelweiss. 

In some localities the taking of rare plants is pro- 
hibited by law. There is a famous scarlet orchid of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Disa grandiflora, or flower of 
the gods, which is found only on Table Mountain, near 
Cape Town; and so persistent has been the industry of 
the orchid hunters, in collecting it for export to 
Europe, that the very existence of the unique species 
is threatened; and the authorities have prohibited, un- 
der severe penalties, the taking of flower or plant. 
Thus in all parts of the world intelligent public opinion 
is waking to a realization that the beautiful things of 
nature’s garden must not be ruthlessly blotted out; 
that these things of exquisite beauty, which are in 
form and color the wondrous product of the slow evolu- 
tion of the ages, must not be annihilated in a moment 
by the thoughtlessness of man. 








Mr. Charles A. Shriner pokes fun at the New Jersey 
Legislature because it has created in the “sharp-skinned” 
hawk of the game law a new species. The Trenton legis- 
lators are by no means the first to try their hands at 
introducing new species into the world. In many States 
“ruffled grouse” owe their origin to such fiats, and in 
New York there long flourished the famous “gallimule,” 
which was not a quadruped but a feathered biped which 
the Legislature created and kept alive for a number of 


years. 
R 


The Governor of Massachusetts has signed the bill 
making permanent prohibition of the sale of woodcock 
and of ruffed grouse. The Governor of New York has 
signed the Armstrong bill forbidding the sale of wood- 
cock and grouse killed in the State. Arkansas has a new 
law forbidding the sale of any game whatever except bear, 
rabbit and squirrel. These three news items from widely 
separated States show the growth of the anti-sale system 
which in time will be of universal application. 

* 

There is nothing like having a pull, as the robin said, 

whert it yanked a worm out of the lawm \ 
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Letters to a Chum.—Il. 


(Continued from page $24.) 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 18, 1903—Dear Clark: It has been 
such a very long time since I sent you the first installment 
of this letter that it is doubtful if you remember where 
1 left off, or what it was all about. q 

I trust you will forgive this long delay, and I think 
you will when you recollect that I sat up all night long 
in writing that long letter, and you know how well I love 
to sleep. 

Do ae wonder that I have hesitated to take it up 
again? : 

In my former letter I gave you a history of our trip 
into the White River country, and told you of my ad- 
venture with the first mule deer I ever saw, and whose 
head now graces my den and looks benignly down on me 
while I write this. I also have before me various other 
trophies of that glorious hunt in the Rocky Mountains, 
of which I will tell you here. 

The following day being Sunday, we decided to stay in 
camp and rest, and take care of our deer meat, head and 
hide. We found the deer to be a very fat one, indeed; 
there were places under the skin on his rump where the 
fat was nearly an inch thick. 

We had made a resolution at the outset to try to kill 


all the game we could eat, and to eat all the game we 
killed. As we viewed the mammoth hams and shoulders 
of the noble animal we had secured, it seemed to us that 
we would have to wait until Christmas before we could 


go hunting again, unless we could find someone to share 
with us. Accordingly Lem saddled his horse and took a 
goodly portion of the carcass and distributed it among 
our neighbors ten miles down the valley, whom Lem said 
were very glad to get the meat. 


To provide a cool place for the remainder of the meat, 
we dug a cave under the overhanging bank at the water’s 
edge, where the sun could never reach. This cave proved 


to be a living spring of ice water, and made as good an 
ice box as one could ask. We spent the most of the day 
at this work, and in dressing and curing the deer head 
and hide. The day was a perfect one, as were all the 
days we were out on this trip. 

That night we were disturbed by the savage barking 
and growling of Old Bull, the big dog. We bore with 
this for some time, hoping he would have done with his 
uproar. Then I arose and went out to investigate. Bull 
was out under the trees in the deep shadow where it was 
black dark. The only animal I could find was the dog, 
which was glad to see me. He leaped upon me out of 
the darkness, nearly knocking me off my feet, and gave 
me a swipe with his long wet tongue right in the face. 
Then he made off again into the bushes, barking as if he 
had treed something noble. Then he would dart away in 
some other direction, and make another stand and more 
noise. If he heard or saw anything, his senses were bet- 
ter than mine. I had my gun and was ready to use it, but 
no opportunity occurred. 

I came to the conclusion that the dog was playing a 
joke on me, but I failed to see the point. I was getting 
out of patience with so much fuss and noise when I 
wanted to sleep. I didn’t like it. So I caught the dog 
and boxed his ears soundly, then I led him up to the 
camp and told him to lie down and keep still. 

Now, a more intelligent or wise dog than Bull never 
lived. He could do almost anything you told him. He 
was a regular trick dog, and learned easily. Talk to him, 
and he would watch your eye, trying his best to under- 
stand you, and it is my opinion that he did understand 
the most that was said to him. Lem would say to him, 
“Go and drive in the horses,” after they had been gone a 
half day, and it would not be long till in would come 
the horses on the dead run, with Bull at their heels. 
Bull was a good dog, all but the name; he deserved a bet- 
ter one. So when I said to him, “Lie down and keep 
still,” he did so. evidently against his will, and I went 
back to my cosy nest. 

Bull laid still about three minutes, when away he went 
again, leaving behind him a streak of yelps and barks 
enough to wake the dead. Then we heard a screech and 
howl of another complexion, and Old Bull suddenly 
changed his tune also. Back he came as fast as he had 
gone, only now his aggressive bark had changed to “ki-yi, 
ki-yi” at every jump. 

i grabbed for my trousers and gun again, but before 
I got “cleared for action” Bull bounced into the tent and 
stayed there. 

I could find nothing outside to have caused such a com- 
motion; all was dark and silent. Each dark spot looked 
like an animal, and when a twig broke under my foot, I 
confess to a queer feeling on the top of my head. I now 
understand why people speak of their hair rising when 
scared. I did not go far, you may be sure of that. 

Soon I heard Lem coming down the path. He had 
pitched his tent about 200 feet away from ours, and out 
of sight of it, and lived there with his wife and two boys. 
Lem lighted the lantern, and we made an excursion out 
into the bush. Bull had had enough of it: and was loth 
to leave the tent. At his master’s command he came 
with us, but his heart was not in the hunt. We could not 
persuade him to “hie on.” He stayed at our heels. 

Lem said: “That dog ain't afeared of anything that 
walks. I can’t understand what he had out there in the 
bushes; it must have been something big. That squall 
sounded like a cat, don’t you think so?” 

I said that I had never heard anything like it, but for a 
genuine hair-raiser it certainly took the cake. 

Lem went back to roost, but I sat and watched the 
spots of moonlight—and they were mighty few in that 
glade—for a long time, till I got so sleepy I couldn’t keep 
awake, then I turned in, and things remained quiet till 
morning. 

Lem was out at daybreak looking for signs of last 
night’s disturbance, and we all joined him, though the bed 
never felt better. We had tramped over the ground so 
much that nothing could be discovered in the way of 
signs of the marauder. Bull had capered over the ground 
so long that nothing in the way of tracks could we find. 
Finally, down at the water’s edge, some distance from 
- gamp, we found a fresh track pointing toward camp that 


Lem pronounced that of a mountain lion. This track was 
not so large as the bear’s track we had seen along the 
trail coming up to camp, but it was big enough to suit us, 
and rather too near home for comfort. Lem said that 
after breakfast we would put the dog on the trail and 


see if we could find the other end of it. 


The ladies did not want to hunt lions, nor did they 
want to stay in camp with all the natural protectors gone. 
So we compromised by saddling the horses for them, and 
telling them to ride up on the bank and wait till we found 
which way the trail: led, then they could follow us. 

Lem took the dog, who was now as eager and anxious 
as ever to hunt, and put his nose into the tracks 
we had found in the sand. The dog soon took the 
hint, and followed the trail up toward camp and into 
the place where the fracas had occurred. There the 
trail seemed to end. No matter where we took the 
dog, he would soon be back to that spot. 

After a half hour of this work, Lem said: 
use trying to follow the trail out of here. It can’t be 
done. The cat’s been around here so much and crossed 
his trail so many times that it confuses the dog. Now, 
it seems to me that the natural direction for the cat to 
take would be south. He was south of the camp all. the 
time; he could not go north without passing both camps, 
which I don’t believe he would do. He could not go 
west without going up that bank which nothing but a 
bird could do, unless at our trail in the ravine, which is 
north of us. If he went east he must cross the river and 
we will find his tracks in the sand farther down. But his 
natural course is straight south between the bank and 
the river, where he would have an open course through 
the bushes, in just the kind of a place he likes to travel in. 
My advice is to strike right out south, and look for the 
trail in a new place. You follow along the water’s edge 
and watch for tracks in the sand, and I’ll take the dog 
down the center.” 

So calling to the girls up on the bank to go south, we 
struck out. 

I found it very difficult to follow the stream, there was 
such a growth of bushes and weeds right up to an over- 
hanging bank; at other places there was a margin of 
boulders between the bushes and water, where an ele- 
phant would not make a track. 

I was making slow time when I heard Lem’s “Halloo” 
away off south, so I pushed out into the open and hurried 
down there. 


Lem was waiting for me, and as I came up he pointed 
to a little spot of soft earth with the cat’s track in it. He 
szid that the dog had picked up the trail some distance 
back in a game trail, and had gone on ahead. Further on 
we came up with the girls, who were waiting for us at a 
place where the high bank did not occur, who told us 
that the dog was away on ahead. 

Following the direction they had seen the dog take, 
which was not along the river, but up into the timber 
toward the mountain, we hurried on. 

Soon we saw the dog coming back to look for us, and 
it took a long time to find the trail again, then we lost it 
and could not locate it again, so we struck out in the 
general direction the animal seemed to be going, till we 
came to a tiny brook with muddy edges. a we 
separated, some going up and some down stream, until 
we who had gone up stream heard Lem’s “Halloo.” He 
had struck the trail again, where the cat had crossed the 
brook. Here Lem took the precaution to take a hitch- 
strap from one’ of the horses and put tround Bull’s neck, 
so we could keep up with him. Lem said that Bull was 
half blood hound, and could follow a trail that was two 
days old. It is my opinion, however, that some allowance 
should be made in this statement for ownership, and the 
unusual affection that existed between the man and dog. 
Be this as it may, Bull had much difficulty in following 
the trail, and had it not been for the patience and untiring 
good nature of the man, who could almost “smell out 
~ — himself, we should never have found the other 
end of it. 


Finally the leaders brought us into a path, where evi- 
dently the scent was strong, for the dog tugged at his 
strap and made us go at a trot. 

This path led us along a hillside, and then into, or 
along, the side of a ravine, where the horses could not 
go without danger of slipping off and rolling to the bot- 
tom. So the ladies dismounted. Lem slipped the bridle 
reins over the horses’ heads and let them go where they 
pleased, and we all went on on foot. 

The path became more rugged and narrow until it was 
along the middle of a veritable precipice, where we could 
not have gone had it not been for the bushes and shrubs 
growing there to hang on to. . 

Luckily this kind of traveling did not last long; our 
trail ended in a hole in the face of the cliff under a great 
overhanging rock that went away up half-way to the 


sky. 

This hole looked black and forbidding. It was about 
three feet high by about twelve feet wide, with a smooth 
floor and a rough, rugged ceiling. There was a level 
platform in front of the opening, like the floor of a porch, 
level with the floor of the opening; there was a roof over 
it, too, for the old reck overhung the opening by thirty 
or forty feet. 

To stand on the “porch” and look down made one’s 
head swim. Away down there three or four hundred 
feet below us was a mass of red looking boulders at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

The entrance to the cave was covered with the dust of 
countless ages, where a drop of rain had never fallen. 

In this dust were hundreds of foot marks of the same 
general appearance as those we had been following; some 
ae large and some smaller, but were great big cat 
tracks. 

Rest assured that I had my Savage ready, and loaded 
to its fullest capacity. 

Lem was for loosing the dog, and sending him in, but 
here vigorous expostulations were heard from the rear, 
and not without reason. For if the dog were to drive out 
anything, there was but one place for it to go, and we 
were occupying that place. . 

Nothing could be seen in that black hole. I strained 
my eyes to get a glimpse of those two balls of fire I had 
read about, but they were not in evidence. 

We called a council of war, and decided to retrace our 
steps to where we could procure torches of pine knots, 
which were plentiful in that country, eat a lunch, then 
come bark and fil] our game bags with lions. 


“It is no 


Soon we were back again with faggots, and built a fire 
on the front porch of the lion house. 

When our torches were nicely lighted, Lem distributed 
them, one to each, with some extra unlighted ones, ex- 
cept that I had none. : 

‘Then Lem said: “Mr. Paddock, you and I and Bull 
will take the lead, and the rest follow us. I will carry 
my gun and a torch, but you on" your gun only, and be 
in readiness to shoot quicklyr If you get a chance to 
use your gun, shoot as you shot at that buck the day 
before yesterday.” 

Now, I hadn’t supposed that we were really going into 

that hole. One would have to get down on hands and 
knees to get in at all. 
_ It seemed to me a good deal like sticking one’s head 
into the lion’s mouth. We were well satisfied that there 
were a lot of lions in the hole, and it seemed to me that 
they would have the advantage of us in that narrow 
place, and in the dark. I thought Lem was joking or try- 
ing to frighten the girls when he mentioned it. I looked 
at the girls to see how they were taking it, and could see 
no signs of weakineng on their part. They were pale, 
but never said a word against going in there. If they 
were scared, they did not show it very much, and I felt 
ashamed of myself for the scared feeling that I could 
not keep down. I said to Lem: “Let the dog go in first, 
and we will stand at one side ott here and ‘pot’ them as 
they come out.” 

Well. sir, we.couldn’t get that dog even to look into 
that hole. He felt just as I did about it. He was 
scared. 

“Come on,” Lem said. “The dog won't go in first, but 
there is no danger; we will keep to one side and leave 
room for the animals to pass us if they want to.” 

I had either to go in or back out entirely, and be a 
Isughing stock forever after. 

I don’t believe Lem had ever heard the word “fear.” 
If there was any of that element in his composition it 
must have been mislaid where he had never. found it. 
In any event, he walked up to the hole, got down on his 
hands and knees and started in. Then it was up to 
me. 

Clark, you have been with me years enough to know 
whether I am a coward or not. What is your opinion? 

Honestly I would almost as willingly have jumped 
from that ledge down 200 feet to the rocks below as to 
get down on my hand and knees and crawl in there, 
where I could not see two feet ahead of my nose, and 
where, from the indications, there might be twenty moun- 
tain lions. 

On the other hand I had rather take the 200-foot leap 
than to own that I was afraid. - Luckily I had sense 
enough, or luck enough, to keep my mouth shut as to my 
feelings, and nobody knows to this day how I felt at 
that time. 

I don’t know just what the girls thought about it, but 
; ae a shrewd idea that they felt about the same as 

1d. 

Well, it was up to me, and I went, and the rest fol- 
lowed; all but Bull, and he soon came on as a rear guard. 

I could plainly smell the animals in there, and you 
may bet that I intended to sell my life dearly. 

About twenty feet back from the entrance the ceiling 
rose, and the floor descended until we could stand up- 
right. Further on the room grew wider and higher, until 
it must have been sixty feet wide by nearly as many feet 
high. The entire walls and ceiling seemed made of gold 
or diamonds; there was a sparkle everywhere. I thought 
we had found a treasure cave, and forgot all about my 
fear. Upon closer examination we found the. sparkling 
things to be flint. There were things hanging down from 
the ceiling that looked like icicles. There were other 
icicles standing up on the floor. I believe these things 
are called stalactites and stalagmites, but “icicles” 
describes them exactly. In one place the stalactite at the 
ceiling had reached down and connected with the stalag- 
mite coming up from the floor, and enlarged until it must 
have been twelve inches through at the smallest point 
(the center), and twenty feet high. It looked as if it had 
grown there to hold up the ceiling. 

This large room extended back about three or four 
hundred feet, then grew smaller. There were numerous 
holes at the sides at the floor line, looking like a row of 
dog kennels. We thrust our torches into some of them 
as far as we could reach, but the depth could not be told. 
There were about twenty of these holes in the room, of 
just about the size to accommodate comfortably a good 
sized wild animal, and they went away back into the rock, 
no telling where. 

Even Lem did not care to get down on his stomach and 
crawl into one of them; not that he was afraid, but it 
seemed a foolhardy thing to do. No one volunteered to 
explore any of them, and it soon became plain to us that 
we would never find any lions in there—there were too 
many hiding places for them. Strange to say, no one 
seemed to care very much whether we found game or 
not; we had found something more interesting. _ 

Further down the cave where it was about thirty feet 
broad by about twenty feet high there was a drop off 
in the floor, straight down about fifteen feet. It was a 
lucky thing that we had lights or we would have broken 
our necks sure. 

There was no way to get down there safely that we 
could see. At one side, hanging over the precipice, and 
resting against one side of the cave wall, was a rock 
about the size and shape of a load of hay. 

Lem was snooping around this rock and found a hole 
at the back lower corner about the size of his body, and 
crawled into it. 

Soon he called out to us to “Come on, we can go 
through here.” ‘ 

I left my gun and took a torch and went in. 

I have more avoirdupois than Lem; I made a snug fit 
of it. 

About eight or ten feet in I stuck fast and could get 
no further. . 

I called to Lem that I couldn’t get through, and would | 
have to go back. 

Imagine my horror when I found that I could not get 
back an inch. My clothes would bunch up and wedge 
me fast until I was as solid as the rock around me. 

I certainly had a bad five minutes in that hole. I’ve 
heard of people’s hair turning gray in a single night, 
but I don’t believe it, or mine would have been white 
alter that day. 
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My torch was smoking my eyes out, and I couldn’t 
breathe for smoke. 

Giving the thing a toss to the front, it rolled down 
somewhere out of sight, and it was as dark as Egypt in 
a second. 

I'll not harrow you with a description of my feelings 
at that time. I guess you can imagine about what thcy 
were. 

I yelled to Lem again that I was stuck fast and could 
uot get back, and he came back to see about it. 

He was in a bad fix as well as I, for unless he could 
get me out of that hole, he could not get back himself. 

Lem’s torch soon appeared at the other end of the 
hole, about six feet away, and he asked me what was the 
matter. When I told him, he had the bad taste to laugh. 
That was the only mean thing I ever knew Lem to do. 

He crawled into the hole, pushing his torch ahead of 
him, and nearly smothered the two of us. He backed 
right out again and came back in the dark. “Give me 
your hand,” he said, when he had come up close. He 
nearly pulled the arm off me, but it was no go; I was 
there to stay. Then he said: “Turn over on your side a 
little.” Presto! I slipped out of that hole as easy as 
anything. 

May the good Lord forever deliver me from another 
experience like that one. 

There was a kind of a slide from the far end of the 
hole down to the floor below, and the rock in it looked 
as if somebody had chipped out “toe holes” in it; at least 
they were there, and came in mighty handy in getting up 
and down. 

The ladies concluded to remain where they were, and 
not attempt that narrow passagé. They called-to us to 
“hurry back,” and Lem and I went on. 

A hundred feet further on the cave made a right angle 
bend, and got much smaller. At one place we had to get 
down on our hands and knees and creep through. Then 

‘it opened up again to fair proportions and we came to 
another precipice. Here we found a strange thing. Lean- 
ing up from the floor below and resting against the ledge 
at our feet was a dugout canoe, with notches cut in the 
sides for steps, and it made a very good ladder. 

Up to that time I had supposed that we were the first 
mortals to ever set foot in that cave. It was so far 
away from all inhabitants, and in such a very inaccessible 
place, that I thought that we were in a virgin place. 
That country is almost uninhabited, as we understand the 
term. 

Here before us, however, was evidence that we were 
not the first to enter there. That old canoe had evidently 
been there a hundred years; there were cracks in the 
sides and bottom of it an inch or more wide, but the 
wood was sound for the most part. 

We went down on this canoe ladder to the floor below. 
The floor all along was strewn with bones of all sizes; 
some old and black, others fresh with signs of flesh on 
them. We were evidently in somebody’s dining room. 

As we went forward we also went downward at about 
a 7 per cent. grade I should think. There was animal 
life all around us; we could hear the scampering of 
small feet, and could hear the scolding and squealing 
of some animals which Lem pronounced rats, but none 
of them came into view. 

As we passed along we noticed a kind of roaring sound 
that had come on us so gradually that we had not no- 
ticed when we began to hear it. But now it had de- 
veloped into a good sized steady roar that filled the 
cave full of sound; we were unable to tell where it came 
from—nowhere in particular, but it got louder the 
deeper we went, uritil we could hear nothing else. We 
knew it must be water pouring down somewhere, and 
we were keenly anxious to see it. 

As we walked along we suddenly splashed into water, 
and found that the entire floor was covered with it ahead 
of us, but it was so clear and transparent that we could 
not see it in the dim light. We could see the bottom of 
the cave under the water just as plainly as where there 
was no water. The roaring in there was terrific. Talk 
about your thunder storms! They were not in it. _ 

Our way was blocked; we could go no further without 
swimming, and from the noise ahead it would not be 
safe to swim very far in that direction. The floor of the 
cave was here covered with pebbles and sand that looked 
very pretty in the water where they were washed clean. 
We gathered some pretty stones there, and while looking 
for others at the water’s edge, where there was sand, we 
noticed that the sand was full of little particles of bright 
stuff that looked surprisingly like gold. Indeed, the sand 
was one-half gold. : 

We tried to wash the sand out of some of it, so as to 
carry back only pure gold, but could not do it. We would 
take up a handful of the stuff and squat at the water’s 
edge and wash away at it; when the stuff was all washed 
away but a teaspoonful we would find that what remained 
contained as much sand as it did in the start; the gold 
washed away just as fast as the sand. a 

There was enough gold there to make us all rich if it 
were gold, and, by George, it looked to me as if it were 
the pure stuff. 1 really thought we had struck a gold 
mine. I forgot everything else in gathering gold and fill- 
ing my handerchief and pockets with it. 

Lem said it was either gold or mica. I had seen mica 
in the front of stoves; this didn’t look like that at all, so 
I knew it must be gold. 

In my eagerness to gather a lot of gold, I stuck my 
torch up in the sand just at the edge of the water; soon 
it toppled over and fell with a splash into the water, and 
went out with a splutter. 

There wasn’t very much of it left, so I didn’t care 
much, but Lem did. “Come on,” he said, “we must get 
cut of here while our torches last, or we will be likely to 
stay longer than we want to.” My torch was drifting 
away with the tide, out into deep water, and I was trying 
to get it back, while Lem was impatiently watching my 
maneuvers. “Don’t stop for that stick,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t burn, anyhow; come on, you have all the gold 
you will ever want of that kind,” he added, with a grin. 

I expect Lem had his own fun with me on that trip, 
and I never suspected the sly humor that was in him. 

Well, I had about all the golden sand that I could 
handie, so I was ready, and we started on the back track. 

It seemed a long way back, much longer than coming 
in, but we made gocd time. and it was not very long till 
we were standing at the foot of the precipice where the 
girls were. Then came that dodgasted hole in the rocks 


10 go through again. I took the precaution this time to 
take off my coat and vest, and to empty my trousers 
pockets and toss all’ the surplus up to where the girls 
a waiting for us, then I went through the hole 
easily. . 

The girls said that we had been gone a long time, and 
they were getting anxious about us, and cold, too. They 
said that the dog had stayed right beside them all the 
time, and would growl sometimes, which’ made them 
think a lion was coming. 

I told them that we had found gold by the wagon load 
down in the cave and that we were all as rich as anything. 
Then I showed them the samples I had in my pockets. 
Then they were excited, and we all hurried out to the 
daylight to see what it looked like. 

The stuff did not seem to sparkle so much in dayligit 
as it had by torch light, but it was there all right, and to 
me it had a striking appearance of gold. 

I have a bottle of that stuff here in my den; I’ll show it 
to you when next you visit me, and if you don’t say it is 
gold I shall be disappointed. 

The sun had gone behind the mountain, and it was get- 
ting chilly and dark when we started for camp. Our 
korses were not where we had left them, so we started 
toward camp on foot. Soon the moon came up and made 
pretty fair light. We found the horses about half way 
there feeding along. Ricuarp A. PAppock. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


A Cruise in the Ojibway Paradise. 





In Two Parts—Part Two. 


We made an early start the next morning, and were 
several miles above camp when Sam said: “There is a 
moose!” We were going toward a marsh and the moose 


was away at the other end, near the woods, but coming ~ 


toward us. The guides drew the canoe up a long, sandy 
beach to the shore. The Doctor took the camera, and we 
all crept into the grass and crouched down. The wind 
was blowing down stream and the moose came on, wholly 
unconscious of our presence. He was some distance to 
our left, but turned and took a course at a right angle to 
the one he had been following. This brought him directly 
in front of us, where he stopped with his side toward us, 
and not more than forty feet away. When the Doctor 
stood up to get a picture he turned toward us, and Sam 
said: “Look out! That fellow-is going to charge.” We 
all jumped up ready to run, but the moose turned around 
and followed his own tracks back, till he was a little to 
our left, then he changed his mind, and, turning toward 
us, lowered his head and we saw the hair on his neck rise 
as he started toward us. The length of time it took us to 
reach the canoe was sufficient proof that none of us were 
paralyzed with fear, but I doubt if four worse scared 
people ever lived to tell about it. We were not only will- 
ing but anxious to quit playing in that moose’s backyard. 
When we reached the canoe someone looked back.to see 
what was coming, but the moose had turned his back on 
us in contempt, and was deliberatetly trotting off across 
the meadow to the woods. We were very thankful for 
our escape, for the moose certainly had the best of the 
argument, and had it been a month later I fear something 
would have happened. I had never seen a moose before, 
and thought they were the color of an old red cow, but 
this one was a beauty. He was so sleek and black and 
glossy, and had a nice pair of antlers, though they were 
not so very large. He was a two-year-old, and would 
weigh about eight or nine hundred pounds. 

When the moose had disappeared in the woods, we 
pushed off and continued on our way up the river. Ducks 
were very plenty and we shot one for supper. I had 
never gone duck hunting before, and was much surprised 
at the length of time they could stay under water, and 
when they did come up only their heads came above 
water, and if the canoe was in sight, they were down 
again in an instant, making hardly a ripple. 

The first portage is very short, but we had to step from 
one boulder to another, which is always hard. The next 
portage is quite difficult. In one place we had to climb 
up the face of a cliff and realized the need of empty hands. 
When I saw the place it was a mystery how the guides 
got the canoe up, but they did and instead of being cross 
and surly they came back to assist us lest we should fall. 
The water here slips over the side of the river bed, mak- 
ing a drop of fifty feet over nine ledges or steps, and con- 
tinues on its way without changing its direction. All the 
way along this river the moose had destroyed the beds of 
water lilies; there were acres of them pulled out of root 
and tramped to pieces. 

About twelve o’clock we reached the Morrison Falls, a 
regular mountain chute, the water falling fifty feet 
through a narrow, rocky chasm. It is a bit of nature in 
her wildest, most picturesque dress. This part of the river 
is well worth taking a day to see. Every turn of it is full 
of interest, and very different from anything seen on the 
regular tourist route. The trip to the Morrison Falls 
and back to Lady Evelyn Lake can easily be made in one 
day, and will well repay the time it takes to make the 
trip. We had crossed the eddy to get a view of fhe falls, 
and, on our way back to the portage landing, a game 
warden came round the bend, pulled up beside our canoe, 
and handed us his book to sign, all the time looking 
closely over our baggage. He had heard us shooting, and 
thinking we might be killing moose had followed us up 
the river. When we told him about the moose, we knew, 
by the beautifully serene expression on his face, that he 
did not believe us. When we were eating dinner he came 
back to fully satisfy himself that we had neither rifle nor 
moose meat. 

When we came round the bend of the river and Bob 
pointed out the portage, I decided that we had reached 
the end of the trip, for it did not seem possible to carry 
a canoe up that rock. I had no doubt about getting down 
on our return, for I could see that if once started we 
would come down whether we wanted to or not. Asa 
portage I did not think much of it, but felt sure it would 
make a beautiful toboggan slide if the landing could only 
be improved. 

Sam took the Doctor out to try the fishing while Bob 
and I cooked dinner. Every one seemed to take the cross- 
ing of this portage as a matter of course, so I said 
nothing, but told Bob we would cook as much as we could 


for dinner and there would be less to carry. I found 
some onions in the sack, and, thinking we were doing a 
good turn, we peeled and cooked them every one, but 
learned to our dismay that Sam had put them in for some 
special dishes he intended to prepare. 

The portage was not as hard as I had expected, for the 
rock was rougher and more uneven than it appeared, but 
a climb of fifty feet up the face of a steep rock is not 
exactly easy. When we reached the top of the falls a 
sheer wall of rock rose a hundred and fifty feet or more 
above us. On the top, broken and seamed, were boulders 
weighing hundreds of tons which were balanced, appar- 
ently ready to fall if the wind should blow or a bird or 
leaf light on them and disturb the equilibrium. We fol- 
lowed the path along the river for perhaps an eighth of a 
mile and again launched our canoe. Not far above this 
is a portage that Bob calls the Fifth avenue stone pave- 
ment, around a shallow rapids about a twelfth of a mile 
long. The shore on the right is paved with big round- 
topped boulders set as close together as they can be 
packed. The pavement is a twelfth of a mile long and 
about a dozen yards wide, while the tops of the boulders 
are three or four feet above the surface of the water and 
some distance apart. This is an extremely dangerous 
portage, it is so hard to keep your footing as you step 
from the top of one round boulder to another, and a fall 
with a pack or canoe would certainly result in a crushed 
canoe, if not worse. This pavement is evidently the result © 
of glacial action. 

Crossing another portage we were in the Lady Evelyn 
River where it divides, one branch flowing into Willow 
Island Lake and the one we had come up into the Sucker 
Gut. We saw an abandoned eagle’s nest on a dead pine 
tree. The top of the tree.had been broken off, but the 
stump still rose above the surrounding timber with the 
nest on top. 

We had probably traveled a quarter of a mile without 
making a portage and were getting lonesome, or else 
Satan had found extra employment for us; at any rate 
Sam said: “I would like to shove that rock into the 
river.” 

“So would I,” said the Doctor. 

“All right,” says Bob, “put me ashore.” 

The shore on our left was a smooth rock that rose with 
a steep slope twenty-five feet above the surface of the 
water and just on the top lay an oblong boulder, with 
nicely squared edges, weighing twenty-five or thirty tons. 
Bob took the ax and went ashore to shove the rock over 
the edge so it would slide down that smooth surface, 
while Sam took the canoe to the middle of the river, 
where we could watch the performance. Bob went up the 
hill and cut down a small tree to get a stick to use as a 
lever, and gradually working the stone over the edge, it 
started on its downward journey. It came grinding and 
sliding down the face of the rock, gaining momentum as 
it went, and, on reaching the water, went under with a 
splash, but instead of going down to the bottom with a 
thud, as we expected, it continued on its way, grinding 
and sliding down the rock until directly under our canoe, 
where it quietly settled down. We could follow its course 
by sound under the water just as well as by sight above. 
They all insisted that the rock was so smooth there was 
no danger, but I felt relieved that nothing had happened. 

The river is very wild, in places quite narrow, again 
widening until almost a lake that is surrounded by marsh 
where we would see ducks and signs of moose. In many 
places the river bed is full of immense boulders, whose 
tops are just a few inches below the surface of the water, 
and some skillful steering is required, especially in swift 
water. Bob was bowman, and says he knows all the 
rocks now, for the ones we missed going up the river we 
struck coming down. 

After leaving the Morrison Falls we made just one 
long portage before reaching McPherson Lake, but 
there were five or six short ones and a number of 
rapids where we walked along the shore, and the 
guides led the canoe through. In the rapids, at the 
foot of McPherson Lake, we hooked and landed a 
beautiful speckled trout weighing a quarter of a pound, 
but it was getting late and we did not try for any 
more. We camped on a point just above the narrows 
in McPherson Lake. This is an old camp ground, and 
we had a table with seats, while near the fireplace was 
a low table made by driving four forked sticks in the 
ground, then placing two straight, smooth sticks in the 
forks, one on each side of the table. The top of the 
table was made by drawing a piece of birch bark tightly 
over the sticks at the sides of the table and tying it 
firmly to them, in several places, with cedar bark. 
There was also a register made by cutting a piece of 
bark off a tree and writing the names on the white 
wood underneath. When these registers are sheltered 
they last for several years, for we saw one that had 
been made by a surveying party in 1898, and it was 
still quite legible, though written with a pencil. When 
Bob was back in the woods getting pine, he picked up 
an arrow with a heavy blunt point. They are used by 
the Indians to kill rabbits and grouse. 

Sam skinned and fried the duck and made corn cakes 
for supper, which we enjoyed with a tin of good tea 
that we always found refreshing. We could see the 
trout jumping in the lake, and after supper went out 
to try our luck. We tried all kinds of flies and fished 
all kinds of ways, but did not get a trout. When we 
quit fishing Sam turned the canoe toward the head of 
the lake, and, as it grew dark, the river seemed to be- 
come narrower and the high bluffs on each side to rise 
higher. Moving slowly and noisely along we watched 
the transformation until the gorge had become an im- 
mense hallway, down which we were drifting toward 


the light in the western sky, that glowed through the 


opening at the other end, like the light from some 
vast aerial space. A streak of light, reflected here and 
there on the water, increased the length of the hallway 
and made the opening seem miles and miles away. We 
were drifting down the Corridor of Time and were in 
sight of the Gates of Eternity. It was a dream of 
childhood. 

Sam turned the canoe and we went back to camp, 
where Bob had a good fire burning, and we sat around 
the fire. In the night we heard a far-off moaning cry, 
which would increase and then die away. We were 
all awake, listening intently. It grew louder and 
louder, until we could hear the hunting cry of a pack 
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of wolves; then it gradually died away in the distance 
and all was quiet again. Toward morning there came 
rain and we did not get up early to go fishing, as we 
had intended, but the guides were up, and asked if 
they might take the rods and try to get some trout 


for breakfast. They returned in about an hour witl . 


two small ones, which, with the one caught the even- 
ing before, made our breakfast with bacon, corn cakes 
and good coffee. Sam had hooked a large trout, but 
did not succeed in landing it. 4 

It was still raining hard, and while Sam cooked 
breakfast Bob built a fire in front of our tent, by the 
side of a tree, which I thought was very reckless. 
learned, when reading the story of Mr. Hough’s hunt- 
ing trip after we got home, why he built the fire be- 
side the tree, but I did not know at the time that the 
tree would serve as a chimney and keep the smoke 


from blowing into our tent. The front of the tent was 
thrown open, the blankets rolled up for seats, and 
breakfast was served in the tent, which was nice and 


warm, on a big piece of bark for a table. About ten 
o'clock, the rain being over, we all went out to fish, and 
| caught a small trout and a little herring. We re- 
urned to camp for an early dinner, and then went to 
the falls at the head of the lake for the evening fishing. 


Sam made a loaf of squaw bread for dinner and baked 
t in the skillet. I do not know how he made it, but it 
vas very appetizing. It was always a mystery to me 
how he succeeded in baking bread in our sheet iron 
skillets with their shaky, adjustable handles. Through 
it all I never heard him swear, though Bob claims he 
aid his prayers backwards when the big trout got 
auway. e 

At the foot of the falls that afternoon we cast flies 
of various kinds all over the water, until I had hooked 
everything above water that was in reach and some 
things not in reach, but nothing under the water. Then 


| quit for fear I should lose my arm at the shoulder. 
[he Doctor had met with less success, not having 
hooked as many things as I had. We gave our rods 
to the guides while we went to take some pictures. 

On one side of the falls is a sheer wall of rock fully 
two hundred feet high, while the other side is com- 
paratively low and broken. There is a small camp 
vround here, and on a register were names of tourists 
from New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Mattawa, while underneath the fol- 
lowing legends were duly inscribed: 

“Fine trout fishing—N O T.” 

“Such an easy place to get to? 

“The trout here weigh 2lbs.—that is, a dozen of ’em do!” 
“Cheer up! There is much worse farther on.” 


> 


We were wet and cold so built a fire, and soon the 
guides came back. Sam had two trout, one was a very 
dark color and weighed over a quarter of a pound, 
but the other one was small. It was time for us to re- 
turn, so we put out our fire and went back to camp, 
where Sam soon had tea brewing and trout and bacon 
frying in the skillet. A cold wind was blowing, which 
increased in the night, and in the morning the rain 
was pouring down. I had a dreadful headache and 
could not have gone in the canoe, so was glad the 
weather and not I kept them from breaking camp. 
When breakfast was being eaten two whisky jacks, 
or Canada jays, came around and flew quite close to 
the tent for bits of bread that were thrown to them, 
and they finally tried to carry off our soap. 

By ten o’clock the rain was over and my headache 
had about gone, so we hastily packed up and were 
ready for our trip down the river. We were undecided 
as to whether the trout fishing had been a success or 
not, but felt we could answer with the Indian Sam 
told about who, when asked if he caught any fish, re- 
plied: “A few, not very many. One big one, one little 
one, two small ones.” 

Our trout fishing was done on the 4th of September, 
sometimes casting and sometimes trolling the fly along 
the water, and while we did not get many trout, I be- 
lieve there are plenty of them there and they could 
be caught in the fly-fishing season, for we saw them 
jumping the first evening we were on McPherson 
Lake. Bob says the trout fishing is better farther up 
the river, but we were not able to find out anything 
about the fishing in either Florence or Smoothwater 
lakes. Bob said the party he took through had caught 
so many trout that when they reached Florence Lake 
they never thought to try the fishing to find what kind 
of fish were there. 

A cruise up this river would be delightful, but it is 
a cruise by itself and not a side trip. The start should 
be made from Haileybury, where guides, outfit and 
provisions can be procured; then follow the route we 
took to McPherson Lake, continuing on up the river 
to Florence Lake; cross the head of it and enter a 
small stream, which brings you to Apex Lake. Cross- 
ing this lake to the outlet brings you to Smoothwater 
Lake, and the outlet of this is the East Branch of 
the Montreal River, which you follow to its junction 
with the Montreal, near Fort Matachewan, a Hudson 
Bay post, where supplies can be procured. From this 


-point there are two routes back to Haileybury, one 


down the Montreal River to Mud Lake, the other 
down the Blanche or White River to Lake Temiscam- 
ing. To reach the White River a three-mile portage 
must be made across the plateau that separates the 
waters of the Montreal and White rivers. To come 
up the Montreal and go down the Lady Evelyn River 
is not practicable on account of a portage around the 
Three Mile Rapids on the Montreal, part of which can 
be run going down, and the current being against one 
more than half of the trip. 

We made our way down the river without difficulty, 
but I could not help thinking about that Fifth Ave- 
nue pavement, for the rain had made the rocks very 
slippery. The guides wore shoe packs and could get 
over the slippery rocks much better than we could in 
our. stout walking shoes with rubber heels. When 
we stopped for dinner they made me some toast, which 
I enjoyed very much, with a tin of good tea. We 
fourid the Fifth Avenue pavement almost dry, and it 
was a relief to all when we were safely over. We had 
no trouble making the portage around the Morrison 


Falls and got down the cliff, where the river falls over 
the side of its bed, without any difficulty. 

When we reached the more open river, a cold north 
wind was blowing up stream, and we had to face it for 
four or five miles. Long before we reached camp I 
was chilled through, and, when some one asked me a 
question which I had to answer, my voice trembled. 
Bob, who was sitting in front of me, looked around; 
and, taking his coat from under his knees, told me to 
put it on. 

I was very glad when we rounded a bend and saw 
our little white tent as we had left it. Not a thing 
had been disturbed. The guides made a fire, and as 
soon as the water was hot made some good beef tea. 
We drank a tin of that, put on warmer clothes and 
were ready for any kind of weather. The tents put in 
good shape and supper over, a big fire was built, and 
when well warmed we went to bed and were soon 
asleep. When we awoke in the morning the sun was 
above the tree tops shining bright and clear, and every- 
thing was covered with a heavy white frost. 

After breakfast a warm skillet handle was used on 
the canoe, and we were ready to move. IJ heard Sam 
say he was glad those detachable handles were good 
for something. The day was perfect, the sun warm and 
bright, and Lady Evelyn Lake perfectly calm and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. About the middle of the lake we 
went ashore on an island, where there is a fine camp 
ground commanding a splendid view of the lake and its 
numerous tree covered islands. Mingling with the dark 
green of the pine was the lighter green of the birch 
and the yellow of the poplar, whose foliage had al- 
ready been touched by the finger of frost. On many 
of the islands in Lady Evelyn Lake are good camp 
grounds, where a small party, not caring to cruise, but 
wanting a camping trip, could have a delightful outing. 

We cooked our dinner on an island near the end of 
Lady Evelyn Lake, and when tramping round, found a 
string of fifteen or twenty black bass that had been 
thrown away. They were not small ones, but would 
weigh from two to four pounds, and no doubt had 
been caught for a picture. The heathen are not all 
dead, neither are they all converted. 

This end of the lake and the river that connects 
Lady Evelyn with Diamond Lake are full of boulders 
that are just a few inches under water, and it requires 
aJl the skill of an expert canoeman to steer clear of 
them. Making a quarter-mile portage around the 
rapids we came to picturesque falls at the mouth of 
Diamond Lake. Early in the afternoon we reached an 
island in Diamond Lake, where there is a good camp 
ground. We had a table and seats with backs, a lux- 
ury that was almost too much for us, but we resolved 
to keep away from the seats by the table, except at 
meal time, and, as there were seats by the fire with- 
out backs, we soon felt quite at home. 

Sam boiled some beans that evening and baked them 
in the skillet, some way I do not know how, but they 
were better than any of the canned beans in the mar- 
ket. There was a sandy beach at the end of the island, 
and while Sam was getting supper we went to s-e 
what message had been left for us by the wood folks. 
We found the footprints of deer, wolf, crane, man in 
moccasin and man in civilized shoe. After supper the 
guides took the gun and went across the lake in the 
canoe to try to get some ducks, while we kept house 
by the camp-fire. They returned after dark, having shot 
one black duck. A gentleman and two ladies from 
New York with their guides, were camped on an island 
some distance farther up the lake. A. W. ©. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


The Real and the Fanciful. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We read stories of hunting and of Indians and adven- 
ture; they might be divided into three classes: those 
told from actual experience, by a participant; those told 
as having happened within the knowledge of the writer, 
either direct or through tradition, and those which are 
the sole product of the imagination, or manufactured 
stories. There is only one publication pertaining to the 
woods life which naturally includes all the above subjects, 
which I have read, that, so far as I can see, excludes 
stories of the last class, and that is the Forest AND 
STREAM. To the person who is thoroughly familiar with 
the subject about which he is reading, the earmarks of a 
manufactured story are so disgustingly evident that all 
interest is lost in the reading, and a corresponding inter- 
est in the publication itself. Probably such stories are all 
right for the novice who is naturally interested in woods 
lore, but who knows nothing by experience of that of 
which he reads; but to one who has “been there” the 
reading of such stories is about as satisfactory as eating 
meat without salt. What makes them fall so flat is the 
fact that so many such stories are written by persons 
who are not familiar with that of which they write, thus 
making statements which are ridiculous when read by 
those who know better. For instance that fine Indian 
story which no doubt was read with rising hair by many, 
but which Cabia Blanco, in January 24 number of Forest 
AND STREAM so mercilessly tore to pieces. Here was the 
man who knew all about the location and tribes of In- 
dians involved, and was prepared to say unhesitatingly 
that it was without foundation in fact. It may be a pity 
to spoil a good story which has been carefully written 
and put together, but to me it is not only amusing but 
gratifying to see such stories torn to pieces. It also 
seems a pity that so many thousands of true stories of 
adventure remain untold, while so many thousands of 
fictitious stories are thrust upon the people. 

When a boy I was very fond of reading a certain very 
popular paper which always contained at least one story 
of adventure, because I supposed them to be all true, of 
course. As I got experience and became familiar with 
the habits of wild animal life, it disgusted me to read 
the same paper, for not only some, but all, of the stories 
of adventure wete simply products of the imagination of 
someone who was paid for writing that which never 
occurred. Fiction is all Tight in its place, but there are 
too many good true stories pertaining to the wild woods 
and plains which are yet untold to bore lovers of such 
literature with the rank manufactured stuff. The remi- 








niscences Of Cabia Blanco which appear from time to 
time in Forest AND STREAM are all treasures of history 
which will be preserved in my family and read by many 
generations to come (that is, if the future generations 
are inclined as I am). Many other of the “old timers” 
give occasional glimpses into their past lives, and thereby 
gladden the hearts of some of us who are younger and 
who wish we had been born sooner. 

We often read of the hunts which were taken “behind 
the writing desk,” where the would-be hunter “heard a 
noise as of some animal moving about and presently a 
deer walked out in sight.” Anyone who has been much 
among deer knows that all you can hear of their move- 
ments when they are walking about undisturbed would 
not unduly startle the listener, or disturb the peaceful 
silence of the woods; in fact, I have watched very many 
deer as they have moved about in their natural way, when 
not startled, and have watched some at very close quar- 
ters, and I never yet “heard a deer walk;” in fact, I do 
not know that I ever heard a sound of any kind made by 
a deer while it was moving about in its natural way. 
They come as near to being noiseless in their movements 
as is possible for any animal of their size. A friend of 
mine with whom I used to hunt, always called them 
ghosts, for, he said, they seemed more like spirits than 
solid matter of flesh and blood: suddenly, unexpectedly 
and noiselessly appearing in plain sight, and then just as 
mysteriously disappearing, phantom-like, without a sound. 
One of the peculiarities of their manner of walking is 
the way in which they lift their feet; lifting them very 
high with that peculiar quick jerk which reminds one of 
a string-halt horse, but lowering them slowly and cau- 
tiously; thus, with their sharp-pointed hoofs, making it 
nearly impossible for the slightest noise to be made by 
walking: and yet the manufacturer of hunting stories will 
insist on their making a noise in moving about in the 
woods something like domestic cattle, we would imagine. 
When studying wild life, the effect of environment is 
most interesting to observe: notice the deer, for instance, 
in a park; owing to their surroundings there is no need 
for their exercising the caution and watchfulness natural 
to their kind, and after a time they lose, to some extent, 
some of the characteristics which are the most interesting 
in their wild state. Deer which have been born in parks, 
and have never known the necessity of self-preservation 
by watchfulness, stealthy movement, etc., could readily 
be detected from a wild deer by a close observer who is 
familiar with them in their wild state, in their manner 
of movement. 


Man with his present environment can and does allow 
some of the faculties to become dormant, which, in the 
old pioneer of long ago, were kept active and acute, be- 
cause upon them depended his safety, his support, and, in 
fact, his very existence. His surroundings were such that 
it was important that he should not relax his vigilance 
for the shortest tithe, and so trained did his faculties be- 
come through necessity that even while he slept the least 
suspicious sound would arouse him. So when he went to 
the woods in search of meat, no matter how many hours 
or even days he might continue the search, not one care- 
less step was taken, and he did not for an instant relax 
his watchfulness, because his very existence depended 
upon the keenness of his eyes and ears, and the constant 
necessity of it made it a part of his nature, which he exer- 
cised unconsciously. In these times a man will go out to 
hunt and perhaps for a few hours will exercise caution in 
walking and vigilance in watching, but after a while he 
gets tired and discouraged, and the first thing he, knows 
lhe is plodding along as if he was following a plow, in a 
meditative mood, with his mind on something entirely 
foreign to the object of his search. So the person of to- 
day who leaves his business for a few days in the year to 
go hunting might be compared with the old pioneer of 
Indian days, as to constant watchfulness and vigilance in 
the woods, about the same as park deer could be com- 
pared with a wild deer in its exercise of the senses used 
in self-preservation. 


I have spent hours, which, if they were all added to- 
gether, would probably amount to many days, watching 
wild game, especially deer, and I never yet saw one 
which seemed to be off its guard for even an instant, but 
every sense seems to be strung to its highest tension at all 
times, and they look and act at all times as if expecting 
danger every minute. Once while trailing a bunch of 
deer on snow, I saw through some thick bushes a dark 
object which looked something like a deer lying down 
in the snow, but minus the head and neck sticking up, 
as I naturally expected to see. Walking a few steps to 
one side to see past the bushes, I got a fair view of it, 
and saw it to be a deer lying down with its head laid back 
on its body. Just as I was bringing my rifle to my face 
to shoot, a red squirrel near by ran up a tree with that 
fierce chattering noise made by them when disturbed. The 
deer, no doubt accustomed to accepting “tips” of ap- 
proaching danger from its small neighbors of the forest, 
instantly raised its head and looked about in a startled 
way, but as I already had my aim on it, the warning 
was too late, and at the crack of the rifle it sprang up, 
ran a few rods and fell dead. So it is with them at all 
times: not the least intimation of danger from any source 
is disregarded by them, even though many of them may 
live for years without encountering danger, yet it does 
not tend to make them careless. When a bunch of deer 
have been scattered, and especially when one of them has 
been killed, some of them are nearly sure to come back to 
the same place in a short time to hunt for the missing 
one, and even if none have been killed they come back 
that they may get together again. Knowing this fact, 
and being in need of another one at that time, I dressed 
the one I killed and, as it was then noon, I went off a few 
rods and sat down on a log in a thick clump of bushes to 
eat my lunch, all the time a a sharp lookout for 
any returning deer. Just as 1 was ready to begin to 
eat, I saw one coming back, and when it got in a spot 
just where I wanted it, it stopped, and without moving 
from my seat I reached for my rifle and killed it. As I 
went home I saw and shot the heads off two mountain 

ouse, thus getting two fine deer and two use with 


cour shots and got home at two o'clock. I did not realize 
it at the time, but as it has proven, this was the last hunt 
I ever had while living in the grand old Rockies, but it 
was a most pleasant one with which to wind up my 
woods life. 


Morcantown, W. Va. 


Emerson CARNEY, 


May 2, 1903. 
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Glatuyal History. 
ae 
Our Batrachians and Reptiles.—l. 


Amonc the many wonderful works of Dame Nature 
which are familiar to her true lovers, perhaps none in- 
spire our antipathy more and excite our curiosity less 
than the two classes of animals known to zoologists as 
batrachians and reptiles. On the part of those who have 
not made a scientific study of natural history, little or no 
distinction is made between these groups, and snakes, 
turtles, salamanders, lizards, toads, frogs, alligators and 
various other forms are all regarded as reptiles. Nor 
does this confusion seem strange when we consider how 
closely the members of the two groups resemble one an- 
other in outward form and habits. Indeed, it is only 
within comparatively recent times that zoologists have 
come to recognize the enormous difference between them 
and have universally agreed to regard the salamanders, 
toads and frogs as fundamentally different from the alli- 
gators, lizards, snakes and turtles. To the first group 
they have given the name Batrachia or Amphibia 
(Batrachia’ from the Greek word meaning a frog, Am- 
phibia from two Greek words signifying both and life in 
reference to their amphibious habits), and to the second 
the name Reptilia. 7 

It is the aim of the author in this paper to present, in 
the simplest manner possible, the differences between 
batrachians and reptiles, and to give some idea of the 
kinds of animals embraced in each. In a number of later 
articles the classification will be followed further and an 
account will be given of certain typical species to illus- 
trate the life histories and habits of these extremely in- 
teresting but much neglected forms. In the case of every 
species of either batrachian or reptile much is to be 
learned, and only those whose excursions into nature's 
haunts bring them into actual contact with these animals 
can tell the scientist that which is so important for him 
tc know, and it is hoped that the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM will be stimulated to contribute to this ever- 
growing stock of knowledge. ee ; 

The batrachians differ from the reptiles in several im- 
jportant respects. The skin of the former is usually 
smooth and moist, sometimes raised into warts, as in the 
common toad, but never covered with overlapping scales 
or regular plates. Scales or plates, such as are seen on 
snakes, lizards and turtles, are almost universal among 
ithe reptiles, the only notable exception among American 
species being in the case of the soft-shelled turtles. The 
soft skin of the batrachians is usually provided with 
glands, which supply an abundance of mucus, giving 
these animals a slimy covering, but in the reptiles such 
glands are not developed, and, except when wet with 
water, their skin is smooth, firm, and dry. The common 
expression, “a slimy reptile,” is, therefore, without 
zoological foundation. : 

The life history of the members of the two groups is 
also very different. The batrachians almost always lay 
their eggs in the water, and the young spend the early 
days of their existence as tadpoles. At this period 
breathing is carried on by means of gills and in appear- 
ance and habits they are decidedly fish-like; legs are en- 
tirely absent or represented by the merest rudiments, and 
they swim about by means of their broad oar-like tails. 
After a time, usually a few days or weeks, their anatomy 
undergoes certain changes by which they come to resem- 
ble more closely the air breathing animals: legs are de- 
veloped, the gills become much reduced in importance, 
.and respiration is carried on in part, if not wholly, by 
ymeans of lungs, except in the case of some of our com- 
smon salamanders, which, after losing their gills, fail to 
develop lungs and apparently must extract their supply 
-of oxygen from air which they take into their stomachs 
.or by aieasbinn: it through their skin. A few batrachians 
‘retain their gills life-long, breathing both by means of 
ithese and their lungs. ; =a 

Batrachians, therefore, begin their lives as water- 
ibreathing animals and must pass through a metamor- 
phosis before they are able to live on land. 

Reptiles, on the contrary, are born alive or hatch from 
eggs which have been laid on land, and in either case do 
not pass through a metamorphosis, since at the moment 
of their coming into existence they have the general form 
of the adults. Gills are never developed, and from the 
beginning their respiration is carried on by means of 
lungs, as in the birds and mammals, but is much less 
active. 

Beside these differences, which are for the most part 
external and apparent to anyone, there are a number of 
internal differences which show conclusively that 
batrachians and reptiles are not only very distinct, but 
that the relationship of living forms, at least, is very re- 
mote. The reptiles, by almost every point in their struc- 
ture, show a close relationship to the birds, while the 
batrachians are more closely related to the fishes, and to 
a certain extent seem to establish a transitional link be- 
tween that group and the reptiles. 

Both groups are very old, having appeared upon the 
.earth in the latter part of the palzozoic epoch, or, more 
-strictly speaking, during the carboniferous period. Dur- 
jing this time and the following two or three geological 
\periods they flourished greatly, increasing both in num- 
iber of species and individuals, and soon came to occupy 
ithe most important station among the animals of those 
ancient times. An examination of rock beds in various 
parts of the world has brought to light a large quantity 
oi the remains of batrachians which in some cases were 
very much like our common salamanders in size and 
shape. Others were long, slender and snake-like, and 
still others, known as the Labyrynthodonts, were more 
like mammals in form, attained a length of six 
feet, and were protected by a thick armor of 
large bony plates or shields. In company with 
these and in other rock beds have been found 
many remains of reptiles which differ exceedingly 
from those species which are in existence to-day. Some 
of them were as perfectly fitted for a life in the water 
as are our whales or seals; others stalked about on land, 
while still others had wings much like a bat’s, and flew 
about in the air. Most m grins were of moderate size, 
but some were enormous and far exceeded any of our 
living reptiles. Of the forms adapted for a life in the 


water, the Ichthyosaurians, some reached a length of 
forty feet. The Dinosaurs, which, while fitted for a life 
on land, were to a certain extent amphibious in habits, 
in some cases reached a length of over eighty feet and a 
bulk as great as that of a whale. Many of them werc 
armed with great spines and bucklers of bony plate and 
must have been the most terrible animals of all time. 
The Pterodactyls, or flying reptiles, were in most cases 
small, a foot or so in length, but some had a stretch of 
wing of twenty-five feet, and can therefore hold the palm 
as the largest flying animals that have ever lived. Our 
modern birds have undoubtedly developed from some of 
these flying reptiles by exchanging a coat of scales for a 
coat of feathers, and becoming even more perfectly 
adapted for a life in the air. 

Our modern reptiles and batrachians came into exist- 
ence rather early in the history of their groups, but have 
had _ their qualities so overshadowed by their more 
glorious relatives and by more perfect classes of animals 
which later appeared that they have come to occupy a 
station of comparative insignificance. 

Of living batrachians, it is estimated that there are 
about 1,200 species, and, of this number, probably 120 
inhabit North America exclusive of Mexico. These 120 
species are divided into two great groups or “orders”— 
the Caudata containing the salamanders, and the 
Salientia containing frogs and toads, and we may pass 
at once to the consideration of these: 

1. Salamanders, order Caudata, including all such 
batrachians as retain a tail throughout life. Limbs may 
be altogether absent but are usually developed, and the 
hinder pair is never much larger or stronger than the 
front pair. Here belong the “mud-eels” or sirens, and the 
“congo snakes” of the Southern States, long, slender, 
eel-like batrachians with diminutive legs; the large “mud- 
puppies” and “water-dogs” of more northern waters, 
short, stout and with well developed legs; also the forms 
commonly known as salamanders and newts, which are 
intermediate in character and more variable in appear- 
ance. In fact, all American batrachians which are unlike 
frogs in form may be regarded as Caudata. 

2. Frogs and toads, order Salientia, including such 
batrachians as are destitute of a tail in adult life. Two 
pairs of limbs are always developed and of these the 
hinder pair is much larger and stronger than the front 
pair. No one can mistake a frog or toad for anything 
else if a moment’s attention is given. 

Both orders occur in all parts of the world embraced in 
the tropical and temperate zones wherever fresh water 
is obtainable. So far as the writer is aware no species of 
either frog or salamander inhabits the sea or even strong- 
ly brackish water, and the common conceit of the artists 
in associating these animals with others which are 
typically marine is a mistake. In the great fountain in 
front of the new Congressional Library at Washington, 
Neptune is represented with his horses in a sea inhabited 
by sea-serpents, sea-turtles and frogs! 

The reptiles of the world, although far less conspicuous 
than in former days, are still well in evidence when it 
comes to making up the roll of animals. It is estimated 
that there are some 5,000 species in existence, and that 
of these, nearly 400 inhabit North America. Leaving ex- 
tinct reptiles out of consideration we find that zoologists 
divide all the living species into four orders. Of these, 
one, the Rhynchocephalia, is represented by only one 
species, a large lizard-like animal which lives about New 
Zealand, and need not be further mentioned. The re- 
maining three orders which are represented. in North 
America are: 

1. Order Crocodilia, including the crocodiles and alli- 
gators. 


2. Order Squamata, including snakes and lizards. 

3. Order Chelonia, including the turtles. 

The order Crocodilia includes probably the largest liv- 
ing reptiles, and is confined to the tropical and semi- 
tropical regions of the earth. By crocodiles it is repre- 
sented in both North and South America, in Asia and 
in Africa. Alligators occur only in North America and 
in eastern Asia. Another closely related animal known 
as the gavial occurs in southern Asia, and still another 
called the cayman lives only in Central and South Amer- 
ica. All these forms are aquatic in their habits, have the 
teeth firmly implanted in sockets in the jaws, and the 
bedy is protected by a thick, heavy skin which along the 
back bears thick bony shields. The eyes have a vertical 
pupil and are protected both by lids and a thin membrane 
(nictitating membrane), which can be drawn across the 
eyeball from front to back. In the structure of the soft 
parts of their anatomy they present the highest type 
among living reptiles. : 

The order Squamata, in which most modern zoologists 
combine both lizards and snakes, is characterized by the 
possession of a covering composed of rather small over- 
lapping scales instead of the large, plate-like scales of the 
Crocodtlia, or the bony, box-like shell of the turtles. 
Lizards usually are provided with limbs by means of 
which they are able to move by walking or running, but 
there are some lizards which.do not have a vestige of 
such appendages and move and act altogether like snakes. 
One may usually recognize the lizards, however, by the 
fact that they have eyelids, or if this character is want- 
ing, by the fact that legs are present, or that the bones 
of the skull are firmly knitted together. This last char- 
acter is most evident in the lower jaw, which in lizards 
has the two sides immovably joined in front at the “chin,” 
but which in snakes are joined only by ligament, and can 
be moved independently of each other. In all our Ameri- 
can lizards the tongue is not at all or only slightly 
notched in front, and does not present the slender, thread- 
like divisions as plainly in evidence in the snakes. 

The snakes are to be regarded as very degenerate rela- 
tives of the lizards. They have entirely lost their legs, 
and eyelids are altogether wanting. The bones of the 
head, particularly those about the jaws, are to a great 
extent attached to one another only by ligaments, so that 
a much greater range of motion is possible than in any 
other reptile. The deeply forked tongue has been men- 
tioned above. ie 

Snakes and lizards are distributed very generally over 
the tropical and temperate zones of the entire world, be- 
ing absent only from isolated islands which they have 
not yet been able to reach. The story of St. Patrick’s 
famous campaign against the snakes of Ireland is well 
known, but it must be taken with a very liberal “grain of 


salt,” for there is every reason to believe that Ireland 
lacked these animals from the beginning. The largest 
lizards reach a length of over six feet; the smallest 1s 
not more than two inches long. The largest snake must 
be carefully disentangled from the largest snake story, 
for, although there are numerous reports from all parts 
cf the tropics of snakes from fifty to eighty feet long, 





a, the lower jaw of a snake; b, the lower jaw of a lizard. Both 
as seen from above. In a are shown the quadrate bones, by 
means of which the snake’s jaw is able to move back and forth. 


the largest one which has been actually measured was 
less than thirty feet in length. A third of this length— 
cr at most a half—would cover any species found within 
the United States. 

The last order of reptiles—the Chelonia, or turtles— 
is too well known to require a definition or detailed 
description. Their form alone is characteristic. They are 
common inhabitants of forests, swamps, streams, lakes, 
and. seas in all the warmer parts of the earth, and 
aithough they represent an order which has passed its 
prime, they still exist in numerous species. The largest 
ones are the great sea turtles, known as leather-backs, 
which attain a length of nearly seven feet and a weight 
of over half a ton. Among the land-inhabiting forms 
scme of the species from the Galapagos Islands reach a 
length of about four feet. Among American species the 
alligator-snapper of the Southern swamps and streams is 
the largest, attaining a length of five feet, while the 
common “skill-pot” (Kinosternon pennsylvanicum), is 
the smallest, being usually less than five inches long. 

With this introduction, we are now ready to look more 
carefully into the characteristics of some of our common 
species, description of which will be given in the follow- 
ing papers. W. P. Hay. 


Real and Sham Natural History. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

That John Burroughs sees fit to disbelieve statements 
which other men have made in regard to nature is a 
matter of some moment to a good many men and 
women who enjoy reading about woods life and the 
life of the fields. To those who are just beginning to 
observe in themselves inclinations to turn toward na- 
ture as a study and recreation, it must come as some- 
thing of a blow against the inclination to have so noted 
a man come forward to say that animals are moved 
by instinct alone, and know by instinct how to do 
everything of the wonders they do perform in the way 
of home-building and eluding enemies. There are 
minds that prefer mathematics, but history is far more 


interesting. With those who have already begun to 
observe birds or animals, the statement that true rea- 
son is not possessed by any of the “little brothers of 


the air,” will quicken the perception, but to those not 
yet started, it must prove ardor-dampening. 

Probably the last man in the nation to desire to 
check the growth of natural history observation would 
be Mr. Burroughs. His own fame rests on the fact 
that he has seen more in the fields than other men 


previous to or of his day. Other men, with his books 
in hand, can now go into the meadows and along the 
streams among the alder bushes and with quickened 
eyes see what Mr. Burroughs says to look for, and 


see other things unseen by their teacher, their eyes 
being clearer for the cobwebs brushed away by their 
precurser and trail blazer. 

In “Signs and Seasons” Mr. Burroughs says: “One 
secret of success in observing nature is capacity to 
take a hint; a hair may show where a lion is hid.” 
Still-hunters of deer know that this is true. In having 
a direct object in view, hunters necessarily learn more 
about their craft than mere dabblers, who wander 
afield and pick up forty facts about forty birds, flowers 
and insects, no two of them related. The hunter’s 
knowledge is something more than a collection of 
trinkets. It is a means to an end, and embraces the 
“capacity to take a hint.” 

If one goes into the observation of nature with no 
object in view, it is ninety-nine chances to a hundred 
that he will drop out of the practice. His mind simply 
won't take the food offered—he must turn to collecting 
postage stamps, or uncut editions. But instinct will 
turn a man to nature—so with Mr. Burroughs. His 
mind needed facts about the field life—it would digest 
that sort of material along with the rest that it assimi- 
lated, so he became, of necessity, a great naturalist. 
And he observed many curious things, for his mind 
was built that way. Among others: “The jays, per- 
haps, had a tougher time during the winter than the 
crows, because they do not eat fish or flesh, but de- 
pend mainly upon nuts.” (“Signs and Seasons,” page 
50.) 

Now I never saw a blue jay eat a nut in my life, 
but only this winter I killed more than six that were 
eating a dead cat I had hung up on a sapling three 
rods from the lumber camp, where I was a watchman 
for two months. We call blue jays, butcher birds 
(shrikes), ruffed grouse, and other birds that eat meat 
and rob traps, “meat hawks.” This is only to show 
that the instinct of my mind was to see blue jays eat 
meat, and that Mr. Burroughs was different, as might 
be expected. 


Now here is a statement from page 56 of the same 
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book: “There is one thing the red squirrel knows. un- Birds 
erringly that I do not (there are probably several other The Italian and the ¥ Game Bag and Gun. 
things), that is, on which side of the butternut the Robert O. Morris in the Springfield Republican. 


meat lies. He always gnaws through the shell so as 
to strike the kernel broadside, and thus easily extract 
it; while to my eyes there is no external mark or indi- 
cation, in the form or appearance of the nut, as there 
is in the hickory nut, by which I can tell whether the 
edge or the side of the meat is toward me.” A most 
interesting fact, from which one who has good ears 
might be led to suppose the squirrel used his ears as 
well as eyes on a butternut shuck. ; 

True to his “Real and Sham Natural History,” Mr. 
Burroughs speaks of the “provident instinct” in “Signs 
and Seasons,” meaning the reason why squirrels and 
some birds gather crops of nuts. But quite contrary 
is the statement on the following page that “They 
(white-footed mice) evidently travel for adventure and 
to hear the news, as well as for food.” Doubtless Mr. 
Thompson-Seton would say they had centers of news, 
as in the case of the dogs he told about. Perhaps he 
would even have drawn a picture of the grizzled old 
timer of white-footed mice growing reminiscent in re- 
gard to old days when white-foots were young and 
innocent, and were dissected in order to discover 
whether they really did have brains and convolutions 
or not. 

Mr. Burroughs says of the white-feet: “When they 
cross an exposed place they do it hurriedly,” for “they 
know that foxes and owls are about.” Perchance, the 
old timer would shiver instinctively at the recollection 
of when the first white-footed mouse crossed such an 
opening and was swooped at by a hawk. 

On page 60 Mr. Burroughs tells of meadow larks 
down in Pennsylvania one cold winter, half famished. 
The man fed them with grains and seeds, whereupon 
the birds ate heartily. Next day they came back, and 
again and again, “each time bringing one or more 
drooping and half-starved companions with them, till 
there was quite a flock of them.” Just a case of plain 
instinct? Or did the birds talk to one another about 
the “graft” they were looking for and had found? 
On the last page of the essay on “Hard Fare” (61) 
Mr. Burroughs says of birds of various feathers flock- 
ing together in hard times, “ ‘I will look that way, too,’ 
the kinglet and creeper probably said, when they saw 
the other birds busy, and heard their merry voices.” 

On page 67, speaking of orioles’ nests and changes 
wrought in them by civilization, it says they build 
them long and gourd-shaped along the borders ot 
woods in remote trees, but “in orchards and near 
dwellings it shortens it up in proportion as the danger 
lessens.” An owl cannot reach young orioles in the 
bottom of a long nest, and near houses the danger 
presumably lessens from owls. To suppose the oriole 
had learned something about the habits of owls—had 
gone into the study of natural history—might be far- 
fetched. It might be even farther fetched to guess that 
birds stand around houses of men to see how much 
grub is carried home to the human young—just fancy 
a congregation of students of humanity gathering in a 
back orchard discussing the habits of humanity, more 
especially the instincts of the young egg collectors. 

Mr. Burroughs says (page 69) that temale birds on 
their nests are sometimes exposed to the merciless sun. 
“In such an emergency the male robin has been known 
to perch above the sitting female and shade her with 
his outstretched wings.” What can one say of an ac- 
tion like that? What more could a man do for his 
sweetheart? How did the robin know his mate was 
suffering, and how that shade would be a relief, and 
how that his own body would cast a shadow? In- 
stinct? 

To go through Mr. Burroughs’s books and select 
therefrom the incidents of which he tells and says he 
witnessed for the purpose of proving that birds rea- 
son and reckon, would be a pleasure, and is a pleasure 
to one who likes to think that birds do learn from ex- 
perience, that they do reason matters out. On page 
137 of “Signs and Seasons” is the story of a wood- 
pecker that drilled a hole so as to let the cold and 
air into the hiding place of another woodpecker for the 
purpose of driving her from the neighborhood—and 
what more remarkable than the case of the caged 
canary (page 204) which tried to feed her eggs! Surely 
this was uneducated instinct! 

To kind of ease the friction between the disputants 
who think and do not think animals are instinctive and 
reasoning, I would suggest that they meet each other 
half way and say they are both. And also, when some 
one man comes before the public with remarkable 
stories of bird or mammal life, that we ought to be 
charitable toward him. “Mr. Burroughs, I am sure, 
would be greatly relieved to know that Mr. Thompson- 
Seton did really see Two Spot do remarkable stunts, as 
described. If Mr. Burroughs were to consider that the 
birds he had seen were mere frontiersmen, very poorly 
educated, and that Mr. Thompson-Seton had by chance 
been dropped in the center of ornithological and 
zoological culture far from Mr. Burroughs’s ignorant 
subjects of observation, perhaps the matter could be 
adjusted to mutual satisfaction. Of course, anyone 
can readly see that where foxes are unusually bright 
the rabbits have to be so to live. So, too, with par- 
tridges and deer, and all things. Its like the old 
woman with the pig that wouldn’t cross the bridge— 
until the cat began to eat the rat, the rat wouldn’t 
gnaw the rope, the rope wouldn’t hang the man, the 
man wouldn’t whip the butcher, etc., etc., etc. A good 
hound in a fox country will liven up the foxes, the 
foxes will liven up the rabbits, the partridges, the 
skunks will liven up the mice, small birds—when the 
prey gets lively, the hunters have to quicken, and vice 
versa—first thing you know the creatures know every- 
thing that is necessary. 

It stands to reason that in a country where there 
was a wolf like the King of Curumpaw, everything 
just had to get intellects or go dead. We can thank 
that king wolf for all the wise things Mr. Thompson- 
Seton has seen wild creatures do. He just happened, 
that wolf did, and all the rest came perforce. 

Raymonp S. Spzars. 

Noxtuwoop, N, Y. 


AccorDINnc to the census of 1900, there were residing 
within the State of Massachusetts 28,785 persons who 
were born in Italy. Of this number, 19,034 were males, 
most of whom are now old enough to use a gun. Since 
that year the Italian residents of this State have greatly 
increased, and during the month of February last neariy 
1,700 people of this nationality arrived at Boston, exceed- 
ing in numbers that of all other races together. About 
1880 the immigration of Italians to this country began, 
at least before that time there were an insignificant few 
here. At first they settled only in the cities, but now they 
are spreading out over the whole of the State, and in a 
few years will probably have so increased that they will 
do a great share of the manual outdoor labor. They are 
a frugal, industrious race, and as a rule do not belong 
tc the criminal class, there being rarely any serious 
charge against them other than for assaults growing out 
of quarrels among themselves. The children in the 
schools are well behaved, bright and quick to learn. Many 
of the grandchildren of these immigrants will graduate 
from Harvard and Yale. In Massachusetts there are free 
to their use fine public schools, and they have an easy 
path to a higher education, if the ambition of any child 
leads him in that direction. If any of them are in desti- 
tute circumstances or fall ill in mind or body, they are 
tenderly taken care of, and, if necessary, when they be- 
come infirm from age, are well provided for at the public 
charge, and in no other State or country would they re- 
ceive better treatment. 

With all these things freely given them, it would seem 
fair that they should obey the laws of the Commonwealth. 
With the first money that an Italian saves, after coming 
here, he buys a cheap gun, and then takes to the fields 
and is apt to try to kill every wild bird and animal that 
he sees, including game in and out of season. Once I 
examined the contents of a bag that one of a party. of 
three Italian gunners carried, and found nearly fifty birds, 
including two or three quails, which at that season were 
unlawfully taken, and among the song birds that con- 
stituted the greater portion of what the bag contained 
were several chickadees, a bird that with its feathers off 
is not much larger than an English walnut. From many 
sources I have learned that Italians are in the habit of 
killing and eating chickadees and all other song birds, 
and for this purpose will snatch the young from their 
nests before they can fly. 

From early days in Massachusetts one of the most 
destructive enemies to orchards and certain kinds of 
shade trees has been found to be the canker or measuring 
worm, which feeds upon the leaves. Sometimes in June 
orchards will be found entirely stripped of foliage by 
these pests. There are two varieties of these worms, 
which are similar in appearance and habits, both being 
destructive to vegetation. One kind emerges from the 
ground in the spring and the other in fall. They are 
then in the shape of moths. The female is without wings, 
and she crawls up the trees and deposits her eggs, which 
hatch out in the shape of caterpillars, ready to consume 
the leaves of the trees. Nature has developed an enemy 
to this destructive insect, which has done much to check 
their ravages, and this is the chickadee. These birds are 
with us the whole of the year, even during the coldest 
weather, and are free from any faults toward man. They 
feed largely upon the female moth of the canker worm 
and their eggs. In the stomachs of four chickadees E. 
H. Forbush, ornithologist for the Massachusetts Board 
of Agricuiture, found 1,028 eggs of this destructive insect, 
and has estimated that one chickadee in twenty-five days 
would destroy 138,750 of these eggs, that, if incubation 
was successful, would have hatched out into that number 
of canker worms in the caterpillar stage, ready to feed 
on the leaves of the trees. Now, this valuable bird never 
had in this State an enemy in man until the Italians ar- 
rived. The Indians knew something of the value of birds 
as insect destroyers, and placed gourds around their wig- 
wams for martins to occupy, so that they would feed 
upon the flies that annoyed them. The first white set- 
tlers or their descendants have not killed the chickadee, 
but early spoke of their usefulness; neither have the 
representatives of the Irish, German or French races that 
have established their homes here. 

It does seem that these little birds should be strictly 
protected. They have rendered as great service to the 
State in destroying the canker worm as did the commis- 
sion which, at an expense of more than a million dollars, 
attempted to exterminate the gypsy moth. 

Rosert O. Morris. 


An Owl’s Flight for Life. 


WHILE the whaleback steamer Forest Castle, from 
Liverpool, was off the Newfoundland banks, an owl as 
white as snow fell exhausted on the deck. 

The owl made a desperate flight from an iceberg to 
the ship. It was “dead beat” when it floundered 
abroad, and without a great deal of trouble was made 
prisoner. 

The sailors were utterly astonished at the arrival of 
the passenger. Some one saw the peculiar object com- 
ing laboriously through the air, making a line fly for 
the whaleback. Away off on the horizon line was a 
great iceberg, which had worked its way further south 
than these terrors of the northern sea are wont to do. 

When the “berg” parted company with the icefield 
of the far north it probably carried with it the owl, 
which clung to its raft of crystal until flight was use- 
less, a stretch of open sea forming a barrier over which 
the bird did not dare attempt flight. Like a sensible 
owl, it held to the refuge in sight, hoping for a better 
one by and 4" 

When the Britisher Forest Castle appeared on the 
horizon the bird made its one last dash for life. It 
was probably half starved and ill prepared for such a 
long chase—a stern chase, too—for the vessel, well to 
the south, was also plying steadily in that direction. 
eres the race was won by the owl.—Philadelphia 

ress. 
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The President in the Park. 


PRESIDENT RoosEveLT concluded his exploring and 
camping visit to the Yellowstone National Park on 
April 24. His companions in the Park were Major 
Pitcher, the Acting Superintendent, and John Bur- 
roughs. Billy Hofer, who in years past has guided Mr. 
Roosevelt in the Park, was with the party, and by his 
familiarity with the country, the natural phenomena and 
its wild animal ways, added much to the President’s 
enjoyment of the trip. On April 24 the cornerstone 
of the new gate was laid. We take from the New 
York Times this report of the President’s participation 
in the affair: 

GARDINER, Montana, April 24.—President Roosevelt 
this afternoon resumed his tour, going to Livingston 
from here. Before going, however, he participated in 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new gate at the 
northern entrance to Yellowstone Park. The cere- 
mony was performed according to the Masonic ritual, 
and was in charge of the grand officers of the State of 
Montana. Special trains brought hundreds of people 
here, including a large body of Masons, and as the 
weather was perfect, the scene was a very pretty one. 

The President rode down from the post, accom- 
panied by Major Pitcher, and was escorted to the 
gaily decorated stand where. he delivered an address. 
Troops B and C of the Third Cavalry, from Fort Yel- 
lowstone, were drawn up in front of the stand as a 
guard of honor. Frank Smith, Grand Master, con- 
ducted the services, assisted by Deputy Grand Master 
Sol Hapner, and Grand Senior Warden Lew Calloway. 
The President, on behalf of the Masons of the State, 
was presented with a Masonic charm, mounted on a 
nugget of Montana gold. There were placed in the 
cornerstone a photograph of Mr. Roosevelt, a num- 
ber of coins, copies of newspapers and some Masonic 
emblems. 

The President began his address by thanking the 
people and the soldiers for his enjoyable two weeks’ 
ae and then spoke of the natural wonders of the 

ark. 


“The Yellowstone Park,” he said, “is something 
unique in this world, as far as I know. Nowhere else 
in any civilized country is there to be found such a 
tract of veritable wonderland, made accessible to all 
visitors, where at the same time not only the scenery 
of the wilderness, but the wild creatures of the Park 
are scrupulously preserved as they are here, the only 
change being that these same wild creatures have been 
so carefully protected as to show literally astounding 
tameness. The creation and preservation of such a 
natural playground in the midst of our people, as a 
whole, is a credit to the Nation, but, above all, a 
credit to Montana, Wyoming and Idaho. It has been 
preserved with wise foresight. 

“The scheme of its preservation is noteworthy in its 
essential democracy. This Park was created and now 
is administered for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people. The Government must continue to appropriate 
for it, and especially in the direction of completing 
and perfecting an excellent system of driveways. The 
only way that the people, as a whole, can secure to 
themselves and their children the enjoyment in per- 
petuity of which the Yellowstone Park has to give, is 
by assuming ownership in the name of the Nation and 
by jealously safeguarding and preserving the scenery, 
the forests and the creatures. 

“At present, it is rather singular that a greater num- 
ber of people come from Europe to see it than come 
from our own Eastern States to see it. The people 
near by seem to be awake to its beauties, and I hope that 
more and more of our people who dwell far off will 
appreciate its really marvelous character. Incidentally, 
I should like to point out that some time people will 
awake to the fact that the Park has special beauties 
to be seen in the winter, and any person who can go 
through it in that season on skis will enjoy himself as 
he scarcely could elsewhere. I wish especially to con- 
gratulate the people of Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, 
and notably you of Gardiner and Cinnabar, and the 
immediate outskirts of the Park, for the way in which 
you heartily co-operate with the Superintendent to pre- 
vent acts of vandalism and destruction. 

“The preservation of the forests is, of course, the 
matter of prime importance in every preserve of this 
character. In this region of the Rocky Mountains and 
the great plains the problem of the water supply is 
the most important part of the homemaker’s office. 
Congress has not in recent years done anything more 
important than passing the Irrigation Bill, and nothing 
is more essential to the preservation of the water sup- 
ply than the preservation of the forests. Montana has 
in its water power a source of development which has 
hardly been touched. This water power will be seri- 
ously impaired if ample protection is not given the 
forests. Therefore, this Park, like the forest reserves 
generally, is of the utmost advantage to the country 
around from the merely utilitarian side. 

“But, of course, this Park also because of its peculiar 
features, is to be reserved as a beautiful playground. 
Here all the wild creatures of the old days are being 
preserved, and their overflow into the surrounding 
country, means that the people of the surrounding 
country, so long as they see that the laws are observed 
by all, will be able to insure to themselves and to their 
children and to their children’s children, much of the 
old-time pleasure of the hardy life of the wilderness 
and of the hunter in the wilderness. I have been liter- 
ally astounded at the enormous quantities of elk and 
at the number of deer, antelope and mountain sheep 
which I have seen on their wintering ground, and the 
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much that the Government could provide somewhere 
for an rimental breeding station of cross breeds 
between buffalo and the common cattle. If these 
cross breeds could be successfully perpetuated we could 
have animals which would produce a robe quite as good 
as the old buffalo robe with which twenty years ago 
every one was familiar, and animals moreover which 
would be so hardy that I think they would have a dis- 
tinct commercial importance. They would, for instance, 
be admirably suited for Alaska Territory, which I look 
to see develop astoundingly within the next decade 
or two, not only because of its furs and fisheries, but 
because of its agricultural and pastoral possibilities.” 


Nebraska Fields and Streams. 


At last the dreaded Legislature has reached the end 
of its tether, and the shooters and the fisher again 
breathe easy. I use the term dreaded because in 
Nebraska the people, especially sportsmen, are so ac- 
customed to having obnoxious legislation thrust upon 
them that they are always happy when the lawmakers’ 
prerogatives cease. This session, notwithstanding the 
voluminous quantity of idiotic bills pertaining to fish 
and game that were laid before this august body, 
nothing was done with any of them, save the passage 
of the one prohibiting live bird trapshooting and the 
one repealing the wolf and coyote scalp bounty law. 
The great solons were too busy boosting the cause 
of the monopolies and railroads to commit any blun- 
ders with other measures, especially those appertain- 
ing to such inconsequential matters as our game and 

sh. 

This spring, above all others, for a period of a 
dozen years or more, has been notable for its extraor- 
dinary flight of migratory birds. More wild fowl 
passed over the Nebraska fly-ways—up the Missouri 
and the Loup and across the sandhills—than for four 
or five years last past combined, and jacksnipe have 
not been so wonderfully abundant for a time much 
longer back. Heavy bags of the latter incomparable 
bird have been the rule on all the well known adja- 
cent grounds, and for that matter they were killed by 
the hundreds up to as late as April 25, both in this 
State and Iowa. While the open season closed in 
Nebraska on April 15, Iowa gives no legal protection 
at all to this choicest and grandest little game bird of 
them all. Woodcock are next to extinct out here. 
Thus, you see, it is an easy matter for conscienceless 
gunners to kill birds on this side of the river, and 
claim that they got them on the other. At that I think 
April 15 is too early to close the season in Nebraska. 
So far as ducks and geese are concerned, this date is 
eminently the thing, although, along with the jacks, the 
bluewing teal have barely reached this far north on 
their polar pilgrimage, and by the time the main issue 
arrives the season is closed. But there is little call 
for further comment. The law says we cannot shoot 
either ducks or snipe any more until Sept. 1 next, and 
the gunner might just as well lay aside his hammerless 
till that sweet, far-sounding, deceptive tinkling triplet 
“tur-wee-tle! tur-wee-tle!” of the upland plover falls 
from the evening sky. And that will not be long. 
With the punctuality of Time itself it happens out 
here—the favorite haunt of this splendid game bird— 
along about the time the fluffy plume of the golden- 
rod—July 10 to 15—begins to flame here, there and 
everywhere over pasture land and plain. 

Of course, the Omaha and Dickey Bird gun clubs 
have mapped out a lively summer campaign, and there 
will be no lack of this quieter sport. Both organiza- 
tions will hold their regular weekly shoots—the Oma- 
has on Saturdays, and the Dickies on Sundays—on 
the former club’s handsomely appointed grounds at 
the other end of the Big Bridge. This park is still 
under the management of Henry McDonald, and this 
is a sufficient guaranty that they will continue to be 
conducted on a plan to suit the greatest number. 

The water in the rivers, streams and lakes is now 
too high and too roily to insure good fishing, and it 
cannot be expected until both of these conditions are 
considerably improved. After such a widespread over- 
flow as we have experienced throughout this State, the 
best fishing will be much delayed this year. 

It may be a little venturesome to mention trout 
when descanting on the subject of Nebraska angling, 
but I hardly think so,.now that there is plenty of good 
sport to be found on these much-prized fishes in a 
dozen Nebraska streams, and when hundreds of Omaha 
fishermen make frequent trips, both up into Minnesota 
and to the mountains. Fifteen years ago if a man 
dared mention trout fishing in Nebraska he would have 
been dJaisghed -at, but not so to-day, when, in season, 
as big baskets, almost, of both speckled and rainbow, 
are taken from the picturesque Long Pine, the Verdi 
Gris, Boardman, Niobrara and Slagle, as well as from 
a number of more insignificant streams, as result from 
long journeys to the so-called natural habitats of these 
finny morceaux. In the course of a few more years 
with our fishcultural affairs properly and competently 
managed, we will have them in still greater quantities, 
and the sport will be more economical and readier of 
access. 

Until recent years I have not been a very hopeful 
_or energetic advocate of trout propagation in Nebraska. 
I always thought the fundamental principle, the most 
necessary element to their thrift, was largely missing, 
and that black bass, wall-eyed pike, pickerel, croppie 
and sunfish were much better adapted to our waters 
as well as to our wants. I am convinced now that I 
was wrong and that the propagation of this priceless 
denizen of cool, running streams and pure watered 
lakes, right here in our own resourceful State, is an 
excellent thing, and the more we have of it under favor- 
able conditions and intelligent and honest handling the 
better we will be off. ; 

Under no circumstances should persons who receive 
fish from the State hatcheries at South Bend be al- 
lowed to create preserves to whose waters access is 
denied the public. No man or set of men should have 
a monopoly of either stream, lake ar private pand 
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Mart Diefenderfer, of Wood River, Neb., who won 
the last Grand American Handicap at Kansas City on 
targets, is a hardware merchant, a man of family, about 
38 years of age, and the pride of the thriving little 
city in which .he resides. Diefenderfer is a modest 
fellow and takes up trapshooting purely as a recreation, 
and while he has only participated in two of the State’s 
tournaments during the past year, the Omaha shooters 
have long rated him among the topnotchers.- His 
winning handicap score of 84, he has beaten scores of 
times. 

Frank Crabill and R. Lorenzen, of Atlantic, Ia., and 
Sam Richards, of Missouri Valley, were on the bot- 
toms northeast of the latter place, Thursday, the 23d, 
and bagged 191 jacksnipe, Crabill, an old Nebraska 
shot, killing 143 himself. John Hardin and G. W. 
Scribner, on the same day, at Percival, Ia., killed 87 
jacks and 19 bluewing teal. At Highlands Con Young 
bagged 57 and J. H. Dumont 39. 

Tom J. Foley is one of Omaha’s best shots, both 
with rifle and shotgun, as well as an extremely all 
round ‘popular sportsman, and an expert bass caster. 
In a day or so he leaves with a party of Milwaukee 
friends for a ten days’ stay at Pat Sheehan’s Red Squir- 
rel’s Nest, at Lake Washington, Minn., which for 
years has been the mecca for Omaha fishermen. When 
Tom gets on the lake old Salmoides micropterus must 
be on the qui vive, indeed, for there is no more per- 
sistent, strategic and successful foeman of this royal fish 
than this self-same Tom J. As a fisherman and hunter 
he comes as near wearing the crown among local 
sportsmen. He not only understands thoroughly the 
region and the habits of its every bird, fish and ani- 
mal, but is full of resources in the quest of the same. 
He handles the gun and rod and oar with equal skill 
and teaches his lore with cheerful patience. He has 
laid the whole western country under tribute. He has 
shot on every marsh, in every field and in every woods, 
while his fatal hook is familiar with every buoy spot 
in every lake, and the mouths and eddies and rapids of 
every stream, not only in the State but over the whole 
West. Recently, while out in the sandhills, Tom killed 
a killdeer on the wing with a Winchester rifle at a 
distance of nearly 150 yards, and to-day among the 
sandhillers he is the greatest whatever. 

Sanpy GRISWOLD. 

Omawa, Neb, April 24. 





April 24.—The arrest of Rev. Robert E. Lee Craig, 
rector of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha’s swell Episcopal 
church, out in Thomas county yesterday afternoon for 
shooting meadowlarks, has created a profound sensation 
here. About a week ago Rev. Craig, panoplied with an 
improved hammerless ejector and a case of shells, went 
cut to Thedford for a ten days’ vacation. Thedford is a 
small hamlet of some four or five hundred souls and ad- 
jacent to both good chicken and ducking grounds, but it 
couldn’t have been that the minister was after these birds, 
as it is the close season on both, and just what species 
cf game he was after was a mystery up to 4 o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon when the intelligence of his arrest for 
killing meadow larks flashed over the wires, and all doubt 
was removed. It seems that Mr. Craig hired a guide in 
the village and sallied forth out on to the broad prairie 
to try his new hammerless. No ostriches, emus, ptero- 
dactyls, osmateriums or other lawful birds flushing, this 
eminent gentlemen of the cloth turned his attention to 
the tuneful and yellow vested meadow lark, bagging 
twenty-two of these beautiful birds in about two hours’ 
shooting. 

The clergyman’s success with his new Parker would 
probably never have been divulged to the world, had not 
the sheriff of the county, on a subpcena-serving pilgrim- 
age, happened his way. Hearing the fusilade off over the 
plain this conscientious limb of the law, knowing that 
the ducks had all flown north, and that the chickens were 
exempt from molestation, tied his Rosinante and started 
out to investigate. He came upon the Omaha minister 
just as he had made what he called a neat quartering 
shot on a noisy cock lark, whose choppy flight was doubt- 
lessly slowed by his amorous interest in numerous lady 
larks who were twittering seductively all around him, 
and the shot was no great shakes after all. The sheriff 
strode up to him, asked his name, and forthwith, without 
further parley or controversy, placed him under arrest. 
He was taken before the justice at Thedford, and after 
a brief examination, which, among other things, revealed 
twenty-two dead meadow larks in his game bag, he was 
bound over to the district court. Prior to the hearing 
before the justice, however, Mr. Craig, so says the tele- 
gram, was jammed into the rural bastile, but was only 
kept there for a few brief moments when he was escorted 
to the halls of justice. S. G. 


The New Jersey Commission. 


Governor Murpuy has appointed David P. McClellan, 
of Morristown, to fill the vacancy in.the State Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners caused by the resignation 
of Howard P. Frothingham. Mr. McClellan is a dry 
goods dealer in Morristown. When a vacancy occurred 
in the board during the incumbency of Governor Griggs 
the latter decided that the law was very plain on the sub- 
ject of filling vacancies, and that it could not be done ex- 
cepting with the concurrence of the Senate. Governor 
Voorhees said this was all nonsense, and made an ap- 
pointment while the Senate was not in session. Governor 
Murphy went Voorhees one better and made an appoint- 
ment after waiting until the Senate had adjourned. 

Commissioner William A. Halsey, who at the last 
meeting of the board was elected president, agreed to 
accept the office only temporarily. Mr. Halsey thinks he 
has done his duty by the sportsmen of the State by serv- 
ing five years, and he intends to resign next month both 
as president and member of the Commission. 

Query: Had the appointment of a dry goods dealer to 
the Fish and Game Commission any connection with the 
recent distribution of galico bass in the waters of this 
State?—Paterson Chronicle. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Shooting Season Over. 

Curcaco, Ill., April 24.—We may as well call the shoot- 
ing season done, since it legally ends to-morrow and has 
sportsmanly ended before this. A review of the spring 
results show that the duck shooting was up to the aver- 
age and fully as good as it was last year, although the 
high waters scattered the birds very much and likewise 
scattered the shooters. Mr. Harry Thomas, of this city, 
spent considerable time down at Water Valley on the 
Kankakee, and for a considerable time had no difficulty 
in making the limit of twenty-four birds daily. He shot 
mostly mallards and had a rattling good time for many 
days; about the best sport I heard of 

The jacksnipe season is not over in any way except 
legally. We will have another small flight of jacks with- 
out any doubt. Considerable numbers have been killed 
here and there within the past two weeks, but I cannot 
call the snipe season a very good one, no very great bags 
having been made. Thus Mr. C. C. Hess, who shoots at 
Goose Lake Club on the Kankakee, says that none of 
his friends in that club has succeeded in getting a good 
bag of jacks this spring, although they are near to very 
good grounds. . 


Minnesota Law. 


The Minnesota Legislature appropriated $38,000 for the 
use of the State Fish and Game Commission during the 
coming year, an increase of a large figure over last year’s 
appropriation. The open seasons are not changed to any 
great extent. A full copy of the law is not yet at hand, 
but it is thought to have been duly signed, sealed and de- 
livered. Agent Fullerton has not yet expressed his 
Gpinion on the law under which he is to work during 
the coming year. 


The “Forest and Stream” Family. 


Tt is a good family, this of the Forest AND STREAM. 
Thus my friend Powel, of Taylorville, who was down in 
Mississippi on a little business trip this week, writes as 
below: “I had a nice time with Mr. Speers and Fincher 
Bobo. I met a very pleasant young man on the train 
near Clarksdale, Miss., and I spoke of the pleasure I had 
had in reading the writings of ‘Coahoma’ in the Forest 
AND STREAM. He told me that he was ‘Tripod,’ and that 
‘Coahoma’ was his father. At once we were brothers 
in the Forest AND STREAM family.” 


From California. 


Mr. R. N. Stites returned this week from his long trip 
cn the Pacific Coast. As mentioned in these columns, 
Mr. Stites stopped for a time at San Antonio, Texas, 
where I met him in January. He went the customary 
pace in California, seeing the glorious climate and not so 
glorious hotels, but does not speak very glowingly of the 
sport which he encountered. He speaks of seeing very 
many quail, but the season was over at the time of his 
arrival. Duck shooting in the lower portion of California 
he reports to be at times very fine. Part of his time was 
passed at the Santa Catalina Islands, and he did his share 
toward the extermination of the goats which have given 
that district something more than a local fame. It seems 
to be the customary thing to go out and kill these once 
harmless but now somewhat shy and wary animals. Mr. 
Stites says the intention is to exterminate all the goats, 
and that the tourists certainly do their part toward that 
end to the best of my ability. E. Houcu. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, LIl. 


The Legislature as a Creator. 


LEGISLATURES have at times undertaken to do all sorts 
of things, but it remained for the Legislature of New 
Jersey at its last session to usurp the functions of the 
Creator by making an altogether new bird. The effect of 
the action of the Legislature in arrogating to itself the 
powers of Providence will be watched for with some 
interest. 

The Legislature passed an act making it a penal offense 
to kill any kind of birds, with certain exceptions; in the 
list of these exceptions is to be found a bird referred to 
in the statute as the “sharp-skinned” hawk. Presuming 
that there might be some mistake about it and that the 
Legislature did not have the hardihood of creating a new 
bird, The Chronicle procured a certified copy of the law 
and this is at present in this office with the certificate of 
the Secretary of State and the big seal of the State at- 
tached to it as an attestment that the law is really a por- 
tion of the statutes of the State. There it is as plain as 
English letters can make it, providing that “sharp- 
skinned” hawks may be killed in New Jersey. Every 
farmer’s boy knows what the sharp-shinned hawk is, and 
ornithologists give the bird a pretty bad name; in fact, 
nothing can be said in favor of the sharp-shinned hawk, 
and we shali probably not know what it is good for until 
it has been exterminated, and then we shall probably find 
out that it was an important factor in the economy of 
nature. 

But a “sharp-skinned” hawk is something new alike to 
farmers, farmers’ boys and ornithologists, but there it is, 
a bird of New Jersey created by legislative enactment. 
The courts of this State have repeatedly declared that all 
penal statutes must be construed literally, and conse- 
quently by no process known to law can a “sharp- 
skinned” hawk be turned into the sharp-shinned bird of 
the same family. 

If it were not for the hyphen between the words 
“sharp” and “skinned” the matter might perhaps be ex- 
plained. Of course all hawks are sharp, in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term, but we have never known of 
hawks being skinned and then flying about. No matter 
how pleasant such a state of undress might be on sultry 
summer days, it is something new in ornithology. That 
skinned hawks of all kinds should be legitimate prey for 
the gunner is perhaps correct from a standpoint of or- 
dinary decency, and so the Legislature can hardly be 
blamed for placing such birds in the category of birds 
that may be killed at all times. We should certainly like 
to see a bird of that kind, and there is no doubt that 


pvery ornithological museum in the country is ready to 
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pay a high price for a specimen of this new product of 
legislation. 

This is not the first time that the Legislature has 
dipped into the .realms of science. Among the fishes 
which make thier summer homes in the lower Delaware 
there are two kinds of sturgeon and also a fish called the 
mammoose, which somewhat resembles a sturgeon. For 
many years the mammoose was popularly regarded as be- 
ing the young of the long-nosed sturgeon, but scientists 
investigated the matter and declared that it was an alto- 
gether different kind of fish. This aroused the ire of the 
Legislature, and in 1891 the Legislature passed an act de- 
claring that mammoose are young sturgeon. Since that 
time mammoose has been a distinct species of fish all over 
the world, with the exception of the State of New Jersey, 
where it is a young sturgeon, although it never develops 
into an old sturgeon. Now, if the Legislature can make a 
young fish of one species out of an old one of an alto 
gether different species, there is no reason why it should 
not add to the numbers of birds frequenting the State a 
“sharp-skinned” hawk, no matter if no such bird never 
had an existence before—Paterson (N. J.) Chronicle. 


Connecticut Spring Shooting. 


Brrcerort, Conn. April 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your remarks on the action of the Connecticut 
Legislature in passing a bill extending for a month the 


time during which ducks may be shot in this State have 


the approval, I believe, of nine-tenths of the sportsmen 
of the State. It is true that we all wonder at the action 
of the Legislature, and at the statement by the Governor 
that the bill is to become a law; but what we wonder 
at most of all is the action of the Legislative Committee 
on Fish and Game, which recommended the passage of 
this act. 


It is an open secret now that the matter was carried 
through simply the efforts of a few men living at 
points along the shore of Long Island Sound, who were 
unning enough and found help enough among the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Fish and Game, to carry 
hrough their plans by secret methods. 

Since the passage by the Legislature and the signature 


i 
by the Governor of New York State, of the law prohibit- 


} 


ing spring shooting there, the action of the Connecticut 
Legislature and of Gov. Chamberlain becomes more than 
ever absurd. As things stand now, ducks swimming in 


the waters of Long Island Sound on the shores of Long 
Island are protected, but if by chance these unlucky birds 
shall spread their wings and fly a few miles to the north- 
ward, then let them look out. The rapacious Connecti- 
cut gunner will be after them and kill them. 

Che action of the Connecticut Legislature and authori- 
ties in this matter is a direct slap in the face to the bet- 
ter class of sportsmen, and leaves our State in a shame- 
ful position between New York on the one side and Mas- 


sachusetts on other. The sportsmen of the State 
hardly feel responsible; yet they cannot deny that they 
have been tricked and swindled by their representatives, 


nor can they deny that they ought to have kept a sharper 
watch on these representatives and to have seen what 
they were doing I venture to say that if that good 
sportsman and earnest game protector, A. C. Collins, 
were alive to-day, the stigma which now rests on the fair 


fame of our State would not attach to it. 

I cordially agree with Mr. Avis in last week’s Forest 
AND STREAM when he says that the sportsmen of the 
Ce soavht 1 





ite ought to make their feeling 
] written to 


There 1 


known in this matter. 
ind told how the real 


nners of the State feel no doubt in my mind 


s to what the sentiment is, and I believe that from Stam- 
east along the Long Island shore the sentiment 
uinst the present change of the law is practically 

1 nimous 
If the sportsmen of the State—of whom I claim to be 
one—do not show very plainly h they feel about this 


matter, then they deserve to rest under the burden of this 
} } - . 
1d bill and cannot escape a certain amount of responsi- 
bility for it BRIDGEPORT. 


The Plank in Arkansas. 


Forest and Stream: 


Litrte Rock, Ark., April 22.—I inclose you copy of the 
new game law just enacted, from which you will see that 
\rkansas, as well as Texas, | gotten squarely on the 
FoREST AND STREAM platform. And none too soon, either, 

the pot-hunter was getting in his work in great shape, 

d game w ting to be one of the things that were. 
he non-resident hunter has been a burning question in 
this Legislature, for they have been coming in by the 
hundreds and staying all winter, and in many instances 


glit up the large lakes and kept the natives out. 
Che last, I suppose, is inevitable under present circum- 
the native don’t like it all the same. There 

of laws proposed on the subject, and at 
10t tell what will be done. When it crystal- 
to action I will let you know. . But certainly the 
present Whitley law is a great advance in the way of 
game protection, and one that would not have been con- 
sidered two years ago. In fact, two years ago we could 
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get our non-export law re-enacted. 
Every embryo statesman was hunting trusts and com- 
inations then and did not have time to come out of the 
skies and protect game. May be in two years more we 
can get a decent fish law. We passed a good one through 
the Senate but the House killed it. It is time to protect 
the fish, for I find that streams that a few years ago fur- 
nished good sport are now played out, and the same ap- 
plies to the lakes. But the present law shows that the 
world do move, and may be it will move some more some 


day. J. M. Rose. 


{The anti-sale law is printed on our editorial page.] 





“And now that you have finished college, what are you going 
to do?” asked a friend of the youthful candidate. 
“T shall study medicine,” was the grave reply of the young man. 


sane isn’t that profession already overcrowded?” asked. the 
riend,. 


“Possibly it is,” said the knowing youth, “but I propose to 


study medici the same, and th ho ready 
profession will have to take their chances.”"—Stray' Stories * 


The Game Park Question. 


St. Aucustine, April 18—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I send you an item from the New York Times of April 
17 for the calm consideration of your contributors who 
denounce me for the stand I have taken against game 
“preserves” of unnecessarily great éxtent. There is a 
right and a wrong side to this question, and they are free 
to take either without disturbing my ane in the 
least. The Times’ correspondent, writing from Pittsburg 
under date of April 16, says: “Buckwood Park, owned 
by C. C. Worthington, of New York, has lost nearly fifty 
deer from starvation. The park is near Shawnee, this 
county. So rapidly have the deer increased there that 
early in the winter they ate up all the food they could 
find. Keepers have put out food in different parts of the 
Worthington preserves, but they are so extensive that in 
some parts the food was not found by the deer.” 

If the way to preserve an animal is to kill it, then 
Buckwood Park isa game preserve, but I am not able to 
see it in that light, and I still hold to my old-fogy notion 
that no one has the right to violate the laws of humanity 
by inclosing more of this free country than he can 
properly control. If a poor man starves an animal to 
death the humane society pounces on him, but here is a 
millionaire who can laugh at them, because their penalties 
are of no account to him. If nearly fifty deer were 
penned up and forced to die of starvation the number 
that suffered up to the verge of death must have been too 
great to think of calmly. If the owner of that park is 
rich enough to inclose a township he is rich enough to 
put a sufficient quantity of hay throughout his vast do- 
mains to save the animals from starvation. 

In the plain language of truthful James, if Mr. C. C. W. 
cannot feed his deer he has no right to keep them. 


DipyMus. 





Game and Fish at Albany. 


Avsany, April 256.—An examination of the records of the Legis- 
lature, whose labors have just been completed, shows more real 
good accomplished in the interests of sportsmen than might 
reasonably have been expected, in view of the number of worthless 
game law amendments offered during the session. More measures 
designed to change the fish and game law were introduced than 
a year ago, and more were passed and sent to the Governor. In 
the latter category are some bills from which the executive should 
withhold approval. A majority of them are considered not un- 
desirable, however, while several are regarded as _ eminently 
proper. It is known that the State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission is rather gratified than otherwise over the results of the 
session, in that more good bills than bad ones managed to get 
to the Governor. 

Thus far the following game law amendments have been signed 
by Governor Odell: 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 182), relating to the close season 
for trout on Long Island. 

Assemblyman Bridgeman’s (Int. No. 479), in relation to spearing 
fish in the creeks of Otsego and Orleans counties. 

Assemblyman Doughty’s (Int. No. 613), relating to the taking 
of pheasants. 

Assemblyman McNair’s (Int. No. 549), in relation to the close 
season for squirrels. 

Assemblyman Fowler’s (Int. No. 116), for the protection of fish 
in Chautauqua: Lake. 

Assemblyman Whitney’s (Int. No. 986), in relation to fishing in 
Saratoga roi and Lake Lonely. 

Assemblyman Cowan’s (Int. No. 328), prohibiting the taking of 
trout and P= in Delaware, Ulster and Sullivan counties for the 
purpose of selling the same. 

Senator Fancher’s (Int. No. 187), in relation to pickerel, and 
pike, and nets in Lake Erie. 

Senator Bailey’s (Pr. No. Assembly, 1485), relating to the 
powers of supervisors in Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties. 

Senator Elon R. Brown's (Pr. No. Assembly, 2068), prohibiting 
spring shooting. 

Senator Malby’s (Int. No. 179), relative to fishing in Black Lake, 
St. Lawrence county. 

Assemblyman Denison’s (Pr. No. Senate, 728), relative to the 
close season for wild deer. 

Senator Armstrong’s (Int. No. 303), relative to the close sea- 
son for quail, 

Senator Armstrong’s (Pr. No. 1700, Assembly), relative to the 
destruction of illegal devices. 

In addition to the foregoing bills, which passed the Legislature 
and are now laws, the following also passed both branches and 
are before the Governor awaiting his action: 

Senator Armstrong’s (Int. No. 305), relative to the close season 
for grouse in the counties of Ulster, Sullivan, Greene and 
Orange. 

Senator Armstrong’s (Pr. No. 2080, Assembly), relative to the 
sale of grouse and woodcock. 

Senator Armstrong’s (Int. No. 309), defining the powers of 
game protectors in various counties of the State. 

Senator W. L. Brown’s (Int. No. 365), providing for the pub- 
lication of the forest, fish and game laws, as amended. 

Senator Gates’ (Int. No. 778), relative to information concerning 
leases and franchises for the cultivation of shell fish. 

Senator Goodsell’s (Int. No. 261). relative to fishing through 
the ice with tip-ups in Orange and Rockland counties. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s (Int. No. 427), relative to the close season 
for certain quadrupeds and birds in Orange county. 

Assemblyman Burnett’s (Int. No. 199), in relation to taking 
fish in Connndsigus Lake. 

Assemblyman Doughty’s (Int. No. 266), legalizing and confirm- 
ing leases for the cultivation of shell fish, heretofore executed 
by the State authorities. 

Assemblyman Hubbs’ (Int. No. 1029), relative to the transpor- 
tation of fish. 

Assemblyman McCormack’s (Int. No. 1274), relative to game 
in Richmond county. 

Assemblyman Nichols’ (Int. No. 694), relative to the taking of 
woodcock. 

Assemblyman Nichols’, (Int. No. 1281), in relation to spearing 
fish in certain towns of Greene county. 

Assemblyman Palmer’s (Int. No. 541), relative to the close sea- 
son for quail in Schoharie county. 

Assemblyman Reynolds’ (Int. No. 550), relative to the close 
season for grouse. woodcock and quail in Rensselaer county. 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s (Int. No. 886), relative to wild 
birds. 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s (Int. No. 631), relative to penal- 
ties, 

Assemblyman J. T. Smith’s (Int. No. 418), relative to taking 
fish from the waters of Whaley Pond in Dutchess county. 


100 Sportsmen's Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
: Looking for Game or Fish. 


9 


Reap the story of the cave in “Letters to a Chum” on 
another page of this issue. 





Publications Received. 


Our Northern Shrubs and How to Identify Them. 
book for the Nature-Lover. By Harriet L. Reeler. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A hand- 
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Sea and River Fishing. 
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Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 
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Snaps With a Pocket Gap Fly Casts With Tamarack 
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"i Be 
V.—A Native’s Satire.—Moods of Light. 

“What we find in most writers on nature that is disagreeable 
and deterrent of steady reading is a certain conceit, a more or 
less definite and conscious claim to an esoteric relation to things 
that grow or lie in the open air which the people not of their set 
cannot hope to understand, and are contemptible because they 
do not understand it.”—New York Times’ Saturday Review. 


“The gray clouds kindle with red and yellow fire that burns 
about their purple hearts in tints of infinite variety, while behind 
them and the dark blue rampart of the mountains, flames the last 
glory of the departing sun, fading in a tint of tender green to 
the pure blue.”—Rowland E. Robinson. . 

MEN expend untold sums on frescoes and paintings 
for palace and cathedral, while the blue vision of 
eternity skyed over them is scarcely noticed, even when 
the star-jewels of Orion and Ursa Major embellish it. 
Such apathy dwells in us, with such clouded percep- 
tions! We do not care what nature might teach. Much 
of this is due to the oceans of rhapsody about her 
with which the world has been flooded. She should 
be studied rather than described. How few but could 
paint a puny scene in words about the lessons of the 
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A STUDY OF FOLIAGE. 


wan fading of the last sunlight on the transient mist as 
its rose and purple change to gray on the mountain 
side! “How beautiful, delicate, exquisite are those 
charms!” cries the mere enthusiast, who could not, by 
any stress of feeling, realize the divine strength and 
feeling in the simple words of Genesis: “And there 
went up a mist from the earth; and watered the whole 
face of the ground.” “And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight; and a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden.” 

The men who see nature best realize that all words 
of description of her are but a pitiful approximation. 
“Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest?” 
or a bee take heed of its “cunning instinct of propor- 
tion” as it constructs its comb of wax? Facts about 





SHADOW. 


landscape, light and color, and capacities for seeing and 
enjoying them, have been stated by one or two men 
when putting forth their utmost power; yet even the 
actual scenes can for many years only be known to na- 
tures which require to be created or cultivated. 

Still less is this any vaunting of superiority. He 
who sees best is least of all willing to boast over one 
who cannot see at all. While he may pursue nature 
with the worship of religion, he has no criticism for 
thosc who do not see or really love her. For here, as 
in so many other fields, he knows that ail men pos- 
sess a pathetic weakness. 

And he who writes of her must well nigh perform a 
miracle if he rids himself entirely of self-consciousness, 
no matter how humbly and even with tears, he may 
struggle to wrench himself away from that taint which 
will make his words as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. Ruskin chafed under the disposition of Eng- 
land to resent as offensive, his “assumption of superior 
knowledge,” and mourned over it. Hear him after 
having spoken of that “long attention” necessary be- 
fore nature may be known: ; . 

“It is not singular, therefore, nor in any way dis- 
graceful, that the majority of spectators are totally in- 
¢apable of appreciating the truth of nature, when fully 
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set before them; but it is both singular and disgrace- 
ful that it is so difficult to convince them of their 
own incapacity.” For “we constantly recognize things 
by their least important attributes.” 

And up here on the Delaware my comrade has been 
studying this sure resentment, as shown in our friend, 
the keen and satirical lumberman. This native, if he 
knew the words, would first call us rhapsodists, and 
then spasmodists. He cannot stay away from the 
magnet of the camp and its fire; but he sniffs and 
sneers his contempt and indignation for our constant 
admiration of earth, air, sky and water. 

Last night my tent-mate named to him over fifty 
birds that he had seen along the river, and the flow- 
ers—cowslips, blue and yellow iris, white and yellow 
daisies, elecampane, arrowhead, eight kinds of ferns 
and six mosses, hawkweed, fuchsia, foxglove, hare- 
bell, honeysuckle, hyacinth, creepers, lichens, pansy, 
inyrtle, pitcher-plant, moccasin-flower, marigold, loose- 
strife, Jack-in-the-pulpit, ivy, jasmine and four kinds 
of lilies. z , 

And he picked grasses, naming them as nimblewill, 
porcupine, reed, sheep’s fescue, bunch, vernal, and 
wood-grass. 

Then he likened the dewy white of the flowers to 
frozen moonlight, to sea-foam, to pearl and opal, and 
their blue to azure skies; and the wet black to night. 
And this morning he exhibits several butterflies 
fastened to the canvas wall of the tent with pins—his 
captures during an arduous day of chases through the 
woods. And he calls these flies “Oreades,” ‘“Aphro- 
dites” and “Ursulas.” 

This offensive pedantry has thoroughly roused the 
resentment of the lumberman. To use the words at the 
head of this article, he feels that he is thought to be 
“contempible because he does not understand it.” 

Finally, he is baited by my humorous chum with a 
lot of rhapsody about the beauty of flowers—osten- 
sibly a talk to the two Princeton men, who are our 
tent neighbors: : 

“He who intently studies the colors of flowers will 
get rare lessons, noting hues like pale-green ice, frozen 
rainbows, snowy pallor, deepest crimson; iridescence 
of pearly corolla, black of stamen, and many shades of 
heliotrope, yellow, amber and purple in the wild dawn- 
flowers. The blooms of these wind-bells that nod and 
sway in the wind, are wild, often stand in the gloom 
and shadow of forests, and are far more precious than 
those from a hothouse. For they are the midsummer 
ground-stars of the woods—their blossomed chalices 
showing in hues cf corn-flower, mauve, lavender, violet, 
lemon and indigo—with grays as of storms on hills, 
pearls in fogs, and intense scarlet and purple of sun- 
‘ises—all peeping out from among the lances, hal- 
torte plumes and arrows of the ferns,” 





A DYING VETERAN. * sae |e 


This is bad enough, but worse follows. This native 
regards all rhyming as the work of lunatics; and his 
fury is fanned as he has four stanzas of a “poem” 
read to him about the silence in which the greatest 
work of the universe is done. Here is a sample verse: 


“The lark is lovely as he sings up in the morning sky; 

That vault above in silent love is singing to the eye. 

Sublimity and wondrous power are in the thunder’s crash: 
Sublimer yet the silence of the dreaded lightning’s flash. 
Through space all noiseless ever moves our loving mother, Earth; 
Still days and nights as on she rolls are given wondrous birth. 
For silent sunshine comes to us from that great heaven afar, 
Each distant sun in silence twinkling like a little star.” 


This is the last straw, and the explosion follows: 

“Say!” he slowly drawls, with half-shut eyes. “I 
invite ye ter kum with me in yer canoe, ’baout er mile 
daown ther river, an’ go up a crick. Bin wantin’ ter 
show ye that place fur a week. It’s jest the purtiest 
wun ye ever sot yer eyes on.” 

Early the next morning he takes us to a stagnant, 
miasmatic lagoon, running back and widening into a 
horrible marsh between hills. Croaking frogs, green 
scum, steamy mist rising from foul-smelling water 
where snakes and tadpoles swarm! Flies and gnats 
torment us. Suffocating malodors and muskiness rise 
from miry ooze and slimy grass! 

“Thar!” growls our guide in triumph. “Yew fellers 
see so much durned bewty in all ‘Nachur’ an’ water an’ 
sky, that I jes’ natch’ly wanted yer pinion ’baout this 
yer! Yer purtend ter see it all so miz’ble purty round 
hyar jes’ ’cause yer thinks it’s er mitey big credit ter 
yer own fool selves ter let on yer see it! (A roar of 
laughter.) Yer talk ’bout light, an’ stars, ’an dew, an’ 
colors, an’ durn ‘preshus’ green trees! It makes me 
sick! An’ when ye made up some sickish stuff ye call 
‘potry’ *baout everythin’ bein’ so tarnation still an’ 
‘sweet,’ I jes thought I’d like yer jedgmint on this lot 
o’ fever an’ agur, an’ yaller jandice, an’ skunk’s cab- 
bidge. Jes’ pint aout sum purty things hyar, will yer!” 

He poles the boat into the reed-grass, and through 
a channel curving to the left, that opens into—a vision! 

Solemn hemlocks stand in a wide half-circle around 
a silent, windless basin of shallow water, thirty rods 
across. It is margined by emerald reed-grass, and in- 
side that plumy crescent smiles a great, blue border of 
iris flowers! 

And over that whole basin the water is thickly 
starred with the fragrant white and yellow blooms of 
the pond lilies—great wax-like flowers, wet nymphe 
buds just opened! Out in the hemlocks the warblers 
and crows are calling. A hawk screams in circling 
flight. The blue gleam of a kingfisher’s plunge from a 
low tree, comes through the reed-grass, followed by 
his rattling cry as he rises from the water! 


We thank the Jumberman, and his disgust deepens, 


But he cannot resist the hypnotic attraction of our 
‘camp, and shames us the next day by bringing milk 
for our coffee and wild berries and honey for our 
bread. We have sent a dozen fine bass to his house, 
and once have helped to eat fish at a “tea” given by 
aris gentle-voiced and sweet-faced wife. We wonder 
how this burly, rough man ever succeeded in winning 
her, and begin to realize how full of human life and 
history, effort and self-sacrifice, many of these river 
cottages must be. 

Sorrow and disaster were soon to visit him. When 
we make the canoe run from Hancock to Lackawaxen 
a month later, we find him suffering from a crushing 
blow and slide of a log at his mill. The doctors give 
him little hope. He has tried to hobble down to the 
river in response to our telegram. We beach the 
canoe and go to his house; it is but a few rods from 
the water. His eyes have the patient, hunted look of 
one whose remaining days are few. 

“IT am now like that tree,” he tells us in weak and 
broken words. 

Here is a picture of it. We wonder how many read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM would realize its desperate 
state, and note its scanty foliage and scarred trunk, 
without the aid of the caption. 

We are to camp on a little wooded island two miles 
below Hancock; and to-night the canoe and tent go 
back up the river on the train, for the fishing on the 
run to-day has been excellent, and it has been a day 
of thunderstorms, sunbeams and sky-wide ranges of 
cloud-mountains, all now hurrying eastward before 
high winds. 

Mindful of the criticism that we risk, we yet try to 
— something of the day’s variations and moods of 
ight. 

A picture is given of the sharp, sombre gray, lights fall- 
ing over hills and river on a cloudy day at a point 
near Lackawaxen, and showing, but with woeful in- 
completeness, even in that favorable light, the river 
rushing over rocky shallows, and its waves, curvature 
and foam. 

Statements of the laws by which light changes, would 
lead us very far into algebra and geometry, and involve 
the reader in a fog of technical terms in connection 
with over five hundred named colors—all of which 
would not be read. But we may state some of the 
“effects” during such a day as this. 

Daily, from east to west, march many sources of 
light, sunshine flooding all, but with an always chang- 
ing angle of incidence, and itself never alike for two 
moments—clouds, moisture and hues reflected back 
from water and forests, varying forever! Twilight, 
dusk, moonlight, starlight, sometimes all these sources 
of radiance joining! 

Brilliant sunshine at dawn, flooding the Delaware 
Valley! Then the duskiness of gathering storm! Fear 
and gloom of three thunderstorms during the day, 
their bellows roaring and echoing among hills! Blind- 
ing flashes from the retreating clouds; then, sunshine 
after rain along a windless river, while rain-curtains 
exhaust themselves dreamily on far eastern hills! 
Shimmering heat; radiance caught and held in clouds 
of infinitely varying form and volume, letting down 
long shafts of light; and this all modified and adorned 
by reflections from hills and flowing water—emerald of 
forests, yellow of banks! Rose-light of titanic cloud- 
domes—crimson canopies interwoven with banners of 
waving flame that dart and sway across the vault; 
steam-like rags of fantastic vapor changing to lurid 
wreaths; white mists floating upward, rallying in surges 
and boiling up the wunsubstantial, quivering blue! 
All seemingly the merest chaos of chance; yet not 
one line, hue or motion that is not governed by stern- 
est law. Never one false curve, not a single light that 
is not complex. It is the music of infinitely changing 
form and color—fragility of form—toppling, uprearing, 
evanescent, yet always with the most exquisite grace 
of undulation—all wilderness, seeming accident, and with 
perspectives of hopeless intricacy, yet perfect in curva- 
ture, and flow and freedom of every line. And before 
the rising of the steady sunset gale from the west, a 
rainbow! 

All day we have also noted the intricacy, glide and 
play of the shadows, often more visible than the ob- 
jects which cast them. All day we have felt that the 
tortured or peaceful clouds were not so much clouds, 
as the visible form and presence of the winds that 
drove them. And now, at night, eye and heart are 
bewildered. 

The pen drops, impotent, for it attempts the impos- 
sible, and the words border on the ridiculous—which 
every Satirist hunts, and, when found, whips without 
mercy. 

And yet very few of these satirists can see, much less 
feel, the grace and beauty of natural scenery; and al- 
most none of them recognize or believe in its sublime 
and transfigured moments. I note this frequently in 
conversations overheard before famous paintings in 
the New York galleries. Men who cannot tell the 
normal number of their own teeth, or even ribs, will 
“analyze” the figures in a painting by Corregio, Rubens 
or Turner, and are even paid art-critics! Many confi- 
dent picture buyers, capitalists who have rushed 
through half the galleries abroad, will chatter in voluble 
fault-finding with the “technique” of Gerome, Tintoret, 
or even Angelo. I have before me several amusing 
letters between such wealthy buyers, masterpieces of 
inane “criticism.” 

We are exhausted with work on the flooded river, 
the roar of its waters and the many hours of electric 
agitation in the sky. We board the Erie train and 
smoke silently, watching the changing vistas as forests 
bow before high winds and night deepéns, and the 
ragged clouds are blown in a sky-dance.to the east 
like withered leaves. L. F. Brown. 

[One of the illustrations for the chapter of this 
series published last week was omitted; and that the 
picture may go with the text we reprint here these 
paragraphs. ] 

The college men plead with him to “go on.” 

“Very well. Here is my chum, who has fished for forty 
years, You also, are anglers; and I am a landscape pho- 
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tographer and botanist. Yet we behold as we look, only 
some small part of the truth of space, form, color, 
chiaroscuro. Nature is infinite: man is finite, with lim- 
ited senses. What he sees is largely determined before- 
hand by very complex conditions of sense, education and 
faculty, causing variations in what artists call taste. We. 





POND EDDY. 
“There’s no place like home.” 


use sight over an infinity of forms, and the eye remains 
dulled through its use for mere purposes of ordinary safe 
guidance and casual impression. We'do not look sharply 
for specific things; and so myriads of objects pass before 
our eyes that are actually not seen at all. Hamerton, the 
etcher, states that he drew oxen for twenty years before 
he saw them in the artistic sense. Nearly all men glare, 
and do not behold.” 

He looks out at the exquisite view of the river as the 
little sailboats of the early pleasure-seekers began to dot 
the water—the view shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration--and drinks in with carefullest sight, all that fairy- 
like transparence of air and water, and that under-world 
of reflection, seemingly as much below the water as above 
it—the whole one of those occasional moments when 
Nature seems to put on her most marvelous costumes, 
robe after robe in quick succession of color and effects of 
atmospheric transfiguration—beautiful as a capricious 
coquette ! 


Adirondack Notes.—IL. 


I HAD been at the Adirondack League Club some 
days as Frank’s guest, and had fished with him and 
Sanspeur, from Little Moose over to Bisbee Lake and 
beyond, had traveled up to Pinchnose and sat out in 
the sun on that small pond with no result, and had 
taken a few nice fish out of the river and from Panther 
Lake, when I finally made up my mind one cloudy 
morning to go up and try Mountain Pond for a big 
one. The spring had been wet and cold, so that our 
first day between the Lodge and Bisbee was not much 
of a success until late in the afternoon in a small 
pond near our journey’s end, we managed to get them 
jumping and for an hour we got some nice half pound 


fish. I think my score for the day was 16, and the 
others a few short of that. In every pond were “land- 
locks,” and we found them very apt to jump for our 


feathers, but we got none large enough to kill. Bis- 
bee was a beautiful sheet of water, the home of the 
queer Salmo bishbee; sui generis, we were told, and it 
seems likely. There was almost every variety of trout 
in the lake. I got a beautiful fontinalis there, saw some 
brightly marked and easily distinguishable Bisbee trout, 
heard about the huge brown trout they sometimes find 
basking in the shallow water near shore, and I also 
kept getting mixed up with the small “landlocks.” 
Our first night it snowed hard and then hailed, and 
froze so that in the morning everything about the place 
was slippery, but Sanspeur wanted to try a fly, and we 
broke enough ice to handle the oars, and while the 
snowflakes were coming down thick and fast if the 
first cast did not bring up two silver ouananiche of 
about three-quarters of a pound. Naturally we put 
them back and went on, and finally a trout came up to 
look things over. But he must have found them a little 
cool for his taste, and once was enough for him. 
Finally, after a couple of days we went back to the 
lodge and spent our time near by casting along the 
shore for “landlocks,” at which we had little luck, or 
over in Panther and on the river. At the falls I man- 
aged to get a nice little string of fish, one of about a 
pound, hooked in the tail when casting a long line from 
the rocks right at the foot of the falls and somehow 
saved him. It is a curious thing that in swift water 
that way, if you do not let the fish get a start on you, 
one hooked foul gives very little trouble, while in quiet 
water it is wellnigh impossible to do anything with 
him at all. The river fishing here is very fine, and I 
regretted that the height of water made it impossible 
to wade it. Then we tried Grindstone one day, and 
to my great distress found the brook where we started 
entirely too small to whip, but as we went down stream 
it improved and soon we were able to get a few fish. 
It was hard going and the water was not just right, so 
we did not fare well, but found some of the prettiest 
places you ever saw and occasionally a fair trout. The 
fun of the day, however, was lunch at a nice spring 
of a few burned trout that were broiled on a green 
twig over the fire. We all felt as though we never 
wanted to move again, for it was very pleasant there 
where we could hear the splash of the water and see 
the green mantle just creeping and stirring over the 
forest. Oh, it was all very good in the sunshine. Then 
we tramped back through the forest, taking great de- 
light in a gnawed and decaying horn that we found 
on the ground, and the shy flowers that began to peer 
through the brown carpet. We found where the shar 
toes of the deer had cut into the black mould, and 
one evening Sanspeur saw on one of the carries a 


bunch of five af the graceful animes 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


All this had gone before my day at Mountain Pond, 
where I went alone with my strong man, Mr. Tooth- 
acker, as Frank called him, from the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of his having a swollen face. We started 
reasonably early and had the pond quite to oursélves. 
Traveling through the woods in the spring has a charm 
quite its own. There is to me none of the ‘crowded 
and oppressed feeling that one has after days in ‘a 
great leafy forest where the sun hardly glances. Here 
the sun just poured down, and you knew that every 
little twig and root was shouting with the joy of it 
all. Little streams ran everywhere, and pools shone 
in all the hollows. The bark looked so clean and 
healthy on the big maples and beaches, and the limbs 
high overhead were so great and wide and strong. 
It was along a path among these giants that Mr. 
Toothacker and I tramped, he with his boat upon. his 
shoulders, I with a pack basket and my rod. Then 
down through a little glen where was a grove of small 
pines and up a long ridge among the great hardwoods 
once more. Finally we found our pond, and realized 
it had been a very fair climb. The boat was put in 
the water, and I tried a cast of No. 8 and No. 6 flies, 
a gray-hackle, black-gnat and Parmachenee-belle. The 
latter I expect to always have on my cast, for, tak- 
ing it all in all, it is the most successful fly with me. 
It did not work here, however, for although the water 
was carefully covered, I got no response at all. After 
the experiment had been thoroughly tried we heard a 
splash, and there was a great widening ring where 
one of the monarchs had jumped; for be it known to 
all who are strangers to Mountain Pond that all its 
denizens are brothers and sisters of just five years of 
age. No small trout were caught. there while I was at 
the club and none with a fly. The feed here is remark- 
ably good, and as a result the fish are all about of a 
size, which is the very respectable one of two pounds. 
I paddled over to where my friend had exhibited him- 
self and tried a few casts with no result. Then an- 
other rose, I tried a cast over him, but he was too pre- 
occupied to notice. Then I changed to a spinner and 
put a minnow on it. This we gave a good try, but 
no use. 

Meanwhile the day was showing us the best of 
weather, first a little breeze and then a black cloud 
and a drizzle of rain with calm water. I finally went 
ashore and cut a long pole, set Mr. Toothacker to 
building me a fire, and brewing some tea, while I 
picked out a likely spot in the deep water, where the 
bushes near shore could be reached, sunk my pole in 
the mud, put on a sinker and some common worms 
and descended to bottom fishing. The boat seemed to 
do nothing but swing around, and -eyery time there 
was a nibble it was a weed. So I looked in my bait 
box again for an inspiration, cut up a few fishes and 
chummed, and then tried a piece of minnow for bait. 
No use. So discouraged I went back to shore to satisfy 
the rather insistent devil that lives inside of us all, and 
also to think up something new. I was clearly beaten. 
Other fellows had gone up there and caught fish. Not 
many to be sure, but where they could, I should. Well, 
thought I, if it can’t be done at all I may as well fail 
on flies, and so after lunch went back to the feathered 
cheats. Taking a very light leader I put on a small 
salmon fly picked up once in Wales. It was like a 
fairy tied on a No. 8 hook, and to hold a salmon would 
be a pretty big task for it, but it was just right in color. 
Then I anchored at my pole so as the paddle would 
not show in the water, and when a fish rose within 
reach, and only then, would I throw over him. In this 
way I got two strikes and missed both by being over 
careful, and as the afternoon wore away had to 
acknowledge a fair and square defeat in a good battle. 
One can see afterwards what one should have done, 
but it is doubtful if even the after thoughts would have 
been helpful. But a defeat, if it be a good one, is a 
very healthy thing. Even the long black laker I caught 
that evening in crossing Moose Lake, Frank’s young 
hopeful had two mates for on the boat house dock; 
and so the youngest one in the club beat me that day, 
which I have to consider the best one of a red-letter 
week. o.oo 


” 


New Found Lake Fishing. 


For some years, soon after the ice goes out, a party 
of us have gone to Rogers’ at the Hebron end of New 
Found. We all hope to catch both salmon and trout; 
sometimes the fish do not respond as freely as they 
should. There is one thing we are absolutely sure of, and 
that is a good time, fish or no fish. 

This year many of the old crowd were on hand, also a 
few new men. The Granite State was well represented. 
The able Speaker of the recent House of Representatives 
was on hand and showed his ability as an angler by 
catching some fish and taking home more than he caught. 
The ever-smiling General was there (we could not do 
without him). It was entirely the fault of the fish if he 
failed to maintain his reputation as an angler. The King- 
fisher from Bristol, who also answers to the name of the 
Early Bird, was very much in evidence. We all had to 
take off our hats to him. How we wore out the waters of 
the bay in our efforts to get fish, and how irritating to 
our feelings it was to see the Early Bird meander slowly 
about in front or behind our boats, or in fact anywhere 
where it was wet, and take fish after fish. We had 
thoughts of locking him up in the Hebron jail (only we 
did not know where it was), or making him fish with an 
unbaited hook. 

There was among others in the party who helped to 
make the trip pleasant, Gorgeous, who is said to own or 
manage a certain crossroads bank in one of Boston’s 
suburbs. The Parson came with the bank man. Now, 
the Parson looked to be all the name implied. Gorgeous 
said that at home his friends called him a cold-blooded 
sport. 

The clerk of the weather played a continuous low down 
mean trick on us. It was cold enough every day to 
freeze our lines to both rod and reel, and windy enough 
to blow the fur off a hedgehog. Nevertheless we kept 
on so nagging those trout and salmon that some of them 
were forced to strike. We spent many hours in rs’ 


able roama; mild games af chance were ind 
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in; everyone professed absolute ignorance of penny ante 
and auction pitch, the Parson most of all. In the interim 
of card playing we discussed the merits of various lures; 
some favored the prickly phantom, others the old- 
fashioned minnow. One night a couple of Hebron girls 
appeared. We promptly named them the Silver and the 
Dark Phantoms. A great rumpus they kicked up among 
the juvenile members of our party. My boatman was an 
irrepressible youth whom I took up with me, and who 
answers to the name of Grover Cleveland Barnard. 
After Grover became acquainted with the female phan- 
toms he ceased to be useful as a boatman. The only 
times he would keep my boat on anything like a straight 
course was when we were headed for the landing near 
Rogers’ house. The Parson was fully as idiotic as 
Grover. I was told that the parting between the Parson 
and the Silver Phantom was very much like the disert- 
tangling of the phantom from a landing net when one is 
in a hurry and the water is rough. 

The fish caught, up to the time of my leaving, averaged 
smaller than on previous trips. Seven and one-half 
pounds was high on salmon and nine and a half on trout. 
On the morning of our departure the weather changed, 
and the Early Bird said: “There will now be some fish- 
ing.” We left him to prove his statement, and prove it he 
did. I send the scores he made on the day we left and 
the one following: April 22, three trout of seven pounds 
each, one of six, two salmon of three pounds each. April 
23, one trout of twelve pounds, one eleven, one of eight, 
two of seven, two of six, one of five; one salmon of 
seven pounds, one of six, one of five, and one of three. 

Our trip to old New Found is ended for this year; we 
were sorry to leave. On our drive from Hebron to the 
train at Bristol the youthful Grover was in a whimpering 
condition. Even that tough old veteran, the General, 
could only smile in ghastly manner. May we all meet at 
the same place next year when the ice goes out, is, I am 
sure, the wish of all. C. M. Starx. 

Dunparton, N H, April 24. 


New England Waters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ In my last communication I mentioned “interesting 
information from New Hampshire.” In answer to in- 
quiries, Commissioner Nathaniel Wentworth writes: 
“The State Commission has been put on a salary 
basis—the chairman to have $1,000 a year and ex- 
penses, the other members $800 each and expenses.” 
The sale of lake trout has been prohibited, and the 





“season for taking them in Lakes Winnepesseogee and 


Winisquam has been shortened. I have already men- 
tioned that the license fee for non-resident hunters 
seeking large game is $10. He says further: “We have 
got an appropriation of $7,500 to build a new hatchery 
at Laconia. We have got appropriations to put in 
eleven different screens; the amounts for these are from 
$75 to $1,500. * * The brook trout fishing is fine this 
spring in the southern part of the State.” They are 
having great luck on salmon and lake trout. 

W. H. Griffin, of Manchester, got home to-night 
from a two days’ trip to Newfound Lake with 17 sal- 
mon and lakers. 

Chairman Wentworth has labored long and faith- 
fully, literally “casting bread upon the waters.” We 
rejoice that the Granite State has at last recognized 
the value of his labors and those of his colleagues on 
the State Board. The citizens of New Hampshire are 
only just beginning to realize the benefits to be derived 
from judicious stocking of the lakes and streams. Re- 
ports from several of her fishing resorts indicate a good 
season this year. 

At Newfound Lake the hotels are reported full of 
fishermen. Dr. J. A. Gage and Dr. James Thorpe, of 
Lowell, several from Manchester, Mr. C. M. Stark, of 
Dunbarton, and Messrs. E. E. Allen, of Watertown, 
Mass., and Edward W. Morse, of Brookline, have 
taken trout and salmon varying from 3 pounds to 6% 
pounds in weight. ; 

Miss Mary A. Rogers, of Hebron, has taken a 7- 
pound salmon. W. E. Patenaude, of Dedham, has cap- 
tured five trout, the largest 6 pounds, and three salmon. 

From the Weirs comes the report that ice left the 
lake about two weeks earlier than usual, and good suc- 
cess has rewarded the fishermen, of whom the follow- 
ing are names of several from Boston: H. A. Pitman, 
A. P. Morse, A. J. Kohler and Dr. Brown. 

It is observed that this year more salmon than trout 
have been taken; one salmon weighing 11 pounds be- 
ing captured within sight of the Weirs. Previous to 
the cold spell last week sportsmen had excellent 
catches at Meredith Bay and Alton Bay. From the 
three northern counties of the State we shall expect 
to hear soon after May 1, when the season will be open 
in Carroll, Coos and Grafton counties, 

Maine has been called a “sportsman’s paradise,” and 
New Hampshire is offering great attractions to ang- 
lers, and possibly deer hunters might “go farther and 
fare worse,” thanks to the commissioners and their 
co-laborers among the sportsmen of the State. 

The lakes of southern Maine have already attracted 
many devotees of rod and reel. On Sebago, by a 
change in the law, made last winter, the fishing opened 
April 1, instead of at such time as the ice left the lake, 
as heretofore. The largest salmon so far reported 
was caught by Master Edward Gilman, a 12-year-old 
son of Mr. George Gilman, of Cumberland Mills. Oth- 
ers taken vary in weight from 10 to 14 pounds. Last 
year the commissioners planted two large consign- 
ments of salmon fry in the lake, and a hatchery is soon 
to be built on the lake, so the prospects are bright for 
the best of salmon fishing in the near future. The ac- 
cessibility of this lake has made it a favorite resort 
for many Boston anglers, among them Judge S. A. 
Bolster, of the Roxbury District Court. The ice left 
the Belgrade lakes on April 8, and several fishermen 
have captured a few trout—the largest reported weigh- 
ing 4% pounds. 

Several Massachusetts sportsmen have had excep- 
tionally good luck at Greene . in Hancock county. 
In the pay are Messrs. E. S. Farmer, N. J. Hardy, 
Chief of Police A. S. Harriman, of Arlington; Dr. 


Fred Lowe and Rev. J. C. Jaynes, af West Newton, 
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all of whom got salmon. One salmon captured in this 
lake weighed 14 pounds. 

Mr. J. H. Peavey, of Bangor, has taken several, the 
largest weighing 7 pounds. Mr. R. Provost, of Phila- 
delphia, met with excellent luck on Cathance Lake, and 
is so much pleased that-he will build a handsome cot- 
tage there in the near future. ; 

From Grand Lake the ice is reported to have gone 
out on the 18th, on which date there was a number of 
sportsmen on the ground prepared to try their luck. 
A great influx from all parts of New England is ex- 
pected. Notwithstanding many new camps have been 
built the past year along the shores, it is thought they 
will not be adequate to house the small army of fisher- 
men that will visit this resort. The completion of the 
Washington County Railroad has made the waters of 
this section so easy of access that they have been ad- 
vancing in popularity very rapidly. I understand this 
lake is regarded as the original home of landlocked 
salmon. In this lake this fish has not been planted, 
and thé immense hatchery on the lake has rendered 
it the father of all the landlocked salmon in Maine. 

At the Rangeleys all is expectancy. All are anxious 
to see the ice move out. Mr. E. H. Davis, proprietor 
of the Lake Side on Lake Umbagog, received a letter 
from there several days ago in which the writer said: 
“Before this letter reaches you the ice will be gone.” 
Many anxious ones are waiting for the word, “The ice 
is gone!” Their trunks are packed, tackle in order; 
in fact, everything in readiness to take the first train 
after the word comes. 

There may be days, possibly weeks of waiting yet, 
though it is said indications favor an early fishing 
season at the lakes—the Rangeleys and Moosehead. 

Lake Cobbosseecontee is reported to have opened 
early to fishing, April 6, and many trout from 2% 
pounds to 5 pounds have been taken, as well as some 
salmon weighing over 5 pounds. ; 

Reports of successful fishing have also come from 
Maranacook and Annabessacook lakes. Commissioner 
Carleton says: “We are planting millions of finger- 
lings yearly and the fishing is constantly improving.” 

In general, this is not unlikely, but the improvement 
is doubtless more noticeable in some lakes than in 
cthers. 

The resolve for a hatchery at Rangeley Lakes has 
been signed by the Governor, but its exact location 
has not yet been determined. Several sporting camps 
in this region have changed hands, and in all improve- 
ments are being made, additions and new buildings are 
going up, furnishing more and better accommodations 
than ever before. It will be fortunate if owners and 
proprietors shall receive enough increased patronage 
from anglers to offset the losses likely to be incurred 
as the result of the non-resident license law during 
the hunting season. In these days of fast trains New 
Brunswick and Canada are not so far away as they 
used to be, and the people of those provinces are al- 
ready showing genuine Yankee enterprise in making 
known the attractions they afford for anglers and hunt- 
ers of big game from the States. It is not unlikely 
that many Megantic Club members will look for large 
game on the portion of their preserve which lies on the 
Canadian side of the line, where they will not be re- 
quired to take out a license. But, luckily, there are no 
such restrictions on fishing, which affords just as good 
an opportunity to enjoy the ozone, the sunshine and 
the aroma of the pines, as hunting. 

Everyone hereabouts who has ever wet a line has the 
fever on now, and it is near reaching a climax with 
the trout and salmon fishermen, who go to Maine or 
New Hampshire. 

The Clearwater Club, under the leadership of Dr. 
Bishop, is to start next week; which reminds me of 
a verse of a poem inscribed to the Doctor on the oc- 
casion of the club dinner last winter, written by Dr. 
Payne: 

“About this time of year we take our fishing tackle down; 

A feeling strong comes over us that we must shake the town. 

The lakes and streams are calling us; we've got the fever sure, 

We're off to old Clearwater, that lake so deep and pure. 
Chorus— 2k 

“Tis in the springtime, ’tis in the springtime, 

The fishing fever catches you and me; 
So we’re off again, boys, to the State of Maine, boys, 
With our good friend, the Doctor Heber B.” 


Whether the party will go to Clearwater this year 
or to Grand Lake, is not yet settled, and will depend 
on the conditions yet to be reported from the former 
lake. seo 

Several Boston sportsmen have recently shown their 
friends evidences of their skill. One of these is Mr. 
Charles F. Danforth, who brought from Dan Hole 
Pond, New Hampshire, three salmon weighing 6%, 
4% and 7% pounds. They were on exhibition last 
Tuesday in the window of the Charles C. Richards 
Company (formerly Scott & Richards), 218 Washing- 
ton Street, and attracted the admiration of all who 
saw them. Mr. Joseph Gridley also brought home two 
salmon, taken at Dan Hole. 

Messrs. E. W. Foote, Benjamin H. Bradlee, J. C. 
Paul, Gardner Jones and friends have returned from 
the Cape, bringing a large number of trout, the largest 
2% pounds. Deputy Warden Thomas Stackhouse, of 
Marshfield, caught about a dozen in a pond near his 
house on the opening day, several of which were pre- 
sented to one of the veteran members of the State 
Association, Mr. E. M. Stoddard, and one of them, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Nat. Le Roy, was deliv- 
ered to the writer in Boston. It was a pound and a 
half fish and made a good meal. 

Here are some clippings from Berkshire papers. 
From North Adams elias Herald of April 20: 
“Fred Crawford took from Green River Saturday a 
trout weighing 2%4 pounds.” 

North Adams Transcript, April 22: “H. H. Heap, 
of Boston, took from Green River a trout 16% inches 
in Jength. This is believed to be the largest trout ever 
taken in this vicinity.” . 

North Adams Transcript, April 17: “Harry Powell 
and Wm. Garlick, of Braytonville, fished April 1. The 
former got s0, 23 of which weighed over 12 pounds, 


Garlick got 43 Ww ish averaged larger than Powell's.” 


In Cummington Deputy Nichols fished 20 minutes 
after dinner at the hotel and took three, averaging 14 
pound. A young lady got one weighing 1 pound 3 
ounces. 

It is reported that 25 trout caught in Brimfield 
weighed 14 pounds. 

These statements are interesting, from the fact that 
it has been declared that there are no 6-inch trout, in 
Berkshire county; there is no legal length established 
in that county. It is claimed that such limitation as 
the law establishes for the rest of the State is not 
needed there. 

Sportsmen from West Springfield took from Bear 
Hole Brook 62 trout in one day—the largest over a 
pound. Enough has been learned already to show that 
trout are more plentiful and of larger size than usual 
this spring, in the western counties, at any rate. In 
part, this may be due to the abundance of water in the 
streams for the past few years. In the opinion of 
many it is largely due to more judicious efforts on the 
part of the State Commission in the management of 
the hatcheries and the distribution of fish. 

It is only within the last two or three years that 
the putting out of fingerlings has been done to any 
considerable extent. Then, again, it was only last 
year the plan of sending out some competent person 
with consignments of fry and fingerlings was adopted 
—a special appropriation having been secured a year 
ago for that purpose. 

Commissioner, Delano informs me that a million 
trout fry have been planted this month in brooks in all 
sections of the State; also six million shad fry and ten 
million pike-perch fry from the U. S. Government. 


Massachusetts Legislation. 


The Governor has signed the anti-sale law making 
it a permanent enactment on partridge and woodcock. 
Also the deer law, making another five-year close time 
—the bill prohibiting the wearing of birds, feathers, 
etc., for ornament, and so almost everything has gone 
well with the legislative work of the sportsmen’s clubs. 
The bill to give right of search to wardens without a 
warrant has taken its third reading in the house after 
the life was taken out of it by striking out the words 
“without a warrant.” Never mind, we have learned 
“to work and wait.” We will all be thankful for the 
many good results of our labors the past winter. 

The lobster law is quite sure to remain the same for 
another year. At a meeting to-day of the Twentieth 
Century Club, Secretary Chandler read a letter from 
Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Ins. of 
Technology, in which he wrote: “Disinterested a1- 
thorities from the several New England States ought 
to agree upon scientific and sensible steps for the con- 
servation of the lobster industry. No doubt progress 
will be effected in this direction under the leadership 
of the excellent Fish and Game Association of the 
State.” Dr. Field, of the institute and director of the 
Sharon Biological Laboratory, then delivered an ad- 
dress on the lobster, of which I may write in my next 
letter. CENTRAL. 


Salmon Culture in America. 


Vicrorra, B. C., April 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your issue of April 11 contained a communication from 
“The Old Angler” in re salmon culture in America, in 
which he makes some comments regarding my note on 
salmon propagation in Pacific waters, and which he con- 
cludes as follows: 

“Though residing in Victoria, B. C., it is significant 
that Commissioner Babcock has not a word to say about 
salmon hatching on the Fraser and Skeena rivers; nor 
does he drop a hint as to the overcrowded state of these 
rivers; nor does he express an opinion about the wisdom 
of taxing the whole people for the benefit of a score or 
two of rich canning concerns who also are trying to 
achieve the feat of ‘eating and having their cake.’ Would 
Mr. Babcock tell an interested public what he thinks of 
these things?” 

Certainly: though so far as “an interested public” on 
the Pacific Coast is concerned, I do not believe that they 
are in doubt with regard to my views on these questions. 
There is, so far as I know, but one opinion on this coast 
as to the success and desirableness of salmon propaga- 
tion; but for the benefit of the “Old Angler” I submit the 
following with reluctance: 

I have the honor to be the Fisheries Commissioner of 
the Province of British Columbia, and have been since 
November, 1901, at which time I reseigned as the execu- 
tive officer of the California Fish Commission—a position 
I had held for ten years—and came to this Province at 
the request of the Government “to become familiar with 
the conditions affecting the great salmon fisheries of the 
Province, and particularly with the conditions existing 
upon the spawning grounds of the Fraser River, with the 
view of determining, as soon as possible, upon a compre- 
hensive system of salmon propagation and to locate, build 
and operate salmon hatcheries for the Provincial Govern- 
ment.’ 

In a former note I made no reference to “salmon 
hatching on the Fraser and Skeena rivers” because (1) 
I do not believe that any fair deductions can yet be made 
of the work carried on for the Fraser, and (2) because 
there has been no hatchery propagation conducted on the 
Skeena River until the past winter. The Dominion 
Government has conducted a hatchery on the Fraser 
River since 1885, and in 1901 began the operation of an 
additional and somewhat more extensive hatchery on the 
Thompson River, the main tributary of the Fraser. From 
the earliest records there has been a recognized periodicity 
in the run of salmon in the Fraser. There are years of 
abundance and years of scarcity, which reach the maxi- 
mum every fourth year and the minimum in the three 
years following. This will be better understood from the 
following line of figures of the salmon pack, by cases of 
48 one pound cans each, on the Fraser in British Colum- 
bia, the pack for convenience being given in round 
numbers : 
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Since the “King George men” and the “Boston men” 
first came to this wonderfully beautiful country there has 
been much speculation as to the causes which produce 
this irregularity and periodicity in the runs of salmon in 
the Fraser River. Many theories have been advanced to 
account for so remarkable a feature—one that has no 
counterpart in any salmon river on the Pacific Coast of 
America—but none of them have been generally accepted 
as conclusive. 

A part of October and November, 1901, I devoted to 
the investigation of a limited portion of the spawning 
grounds of the sockeye salmon (O. nerka) of the Fraser 
River. During the entire sockeye spawning season of 
1902 I devoted as much time to the examination of the 
extensive spawning grounds of the Fraser and Thompson 
rivers as the limited season would permit, paying particu- 
lar attention to the points visited the previous year. At 
all the points visited in 1901 spawning fish were seen in 
great numbers, while during the past season compat. 
tively’ few were seen, and at some points none at all. 
Natural propagation was at its maximum in Igor and at 
its minimum in 1902. This fluctuation in the abundance 
of fish that reach the spawning grounds has always been 
recognized by the whites and Indians living along these 
rivers. Thus from the pack and an inspection of the 
spawning grounds of the Fraser we find that the river is 
not always, if ever, “over-crowded,” that the salmon do 
not always, if ever, “enter the river in such enormous 
numbers as to stop boats,” or that “the weaker must suc- 
cumb to the tremendous force of struggling millions, and 
be literally jammed to death.” So far as any evidence I 
have been able to obtain from the people living on the 
river the run in the Fraser has never “stopped a boat,” 
the fish are never “so jammed together that they cannot 
move at all,” or that “a person could cross the stream 
dry shod by placing a plank upon the protruding backs of 
the salmon.” And without “some statistics, on which 
alone a sound opinion can be formed,” how did “Old 
Angler” ever believe such was the case? That the run is 
enormous every fourth year is proved by figures; that it 
is comparatively light during the following three years 
is also supported by figures. The conditions on the 
Fraser are such that it will take a considerable period 
to show that the run is or is not decreasing. The two 
hatcheries on the Fraser, and the others in course of con- 
struction, are not being operated because the run is de- 
creasing, but for the purpose of its maintenance and with 
the hope that the run in the “poor years” may be in- 
creased. British Columbia is not waiting until the goose 
is dead, but instead, by hatching her eggs, is trying to 
increase the number that yearly lay a golden product 
directly into the hands of 19,000 of her people. 

Now, to “Old Angler’s” third and concluding ques- 
tion: “Express an opinion about the wisdom of taxing 
the whole people for the benefit of a score or two of rich 
c.rning concerns,” or, as he put it in your issue of April 
4. “devoting taxes wrung from the people to stimulate 
artificially a business from which only a few wealthy 
proprietors derive an immediate profit.” Such a condition 
does not exist on the Pacific Coast ! 

For the year ending June 30, rgor, the fishermen and 
canners of the Province of British Columbia paid, in the 
form of fishing license, the sum of $52,960. For that year 
there was spent in the Province for the support and main- 
tenance of the fisheries, including hatcheries, patrol, etc., 
the sum of $17,886. During that time there were 19,787 
fishermen and cannery employes engaged in the salmon 
fisheries. For the year ending June 30, 1902, British 
Columbia fishermen and canners paid, in fishing licenses, 
the sum of $41,178; there was expended for fishery ser- 
vice $18,660, and there were 18,942 fishermen and cannery 
employes. Such has been the comparative condition re 
garding collects and disbursements since British Columbia 
entered the Dominion. Here. then, “the whole people 
have not had taxes wrung from them to stimulate an 
artificial business,” but, on the contrary, the fishery inter- 
ests have contributed in the past two years the sum of 
$04,138, as against $36,546, which has been expended for 
their benefit. And in these figures no credit has been 
given the fishermen and canners for the moneys they have 
paid in other ways, from their earnings in the fisheries, 
toward the support of the Government. 

In the State of Washington for the two years ending 
April 1, 1903, there was collected from special fishery 
licences, sold the fishermen and canners, the sum of 
$93,939, and the total appropriations of the Legislature 
for the support of and the construction of new hatcheries 
and other fishery service was $116,440, or $22,501 in ex- 
cess of special fishery license collections. The following 
figures from the State of Washington are interesting in 
this connection: 


1900, 1902. 


Capital employed in fisheries.................. $4,362,470 $6,819,218 
Number of persons employed...............++ 7,789 10,695 
Earnings of persons employed... cocccce Spit, 485 2,501,650 
WG OE PURGE accccnsdicocectececiccevccees 4,357,753 6,731,870 





The figures for 1901 are not at hand. 

The figures for Oregon are not obtainable, but it has 
been the policy of that State to collect sufficient licenses 
irom the fisheries to support the hatcheries. 

In California the annual propagation by the State “for 
the support and maintenance of fish hatcheries” is $10,000. 
and her Fish Commission collects over $5,000 by the sale 
cf fishing licenses, all of which is devoted to the 
hatcheries. The bulk of salmon caught in California 
waters is marketed in a fresh state, the canned product 
being only that portion of the total catch that is in ex- 
cess of the market demand for fresh salmon. The hatch- 
eries in California are run for the benefit of “the whole 
people,” and not for rich canning concerns. F 

“Old Angler,” in dealing with “assertions and 
opinions” regarding the true situation on the Pacific 
Coast, does not seem to be alive to the fact that on this 
coast the salmon fishery is one of the foremost interests, 
and that the construction and operation of the hatcheries 
by the State has been brought about by the fishery inter 
ests which contribute the greater part of the moneys ex 
pended to “stimulate artificially a business” in which 
thousands of persons find employment, in which millions 
are invested, and to which “the whole people” look for a 
cheap and highly prized food. 

“Old Angler” calls attention to the fact that I gave no 
figures for any other section than. the Sacramento River 
in Cali . That is the only section for which I per- 
eovally Gan Bow speak, and it is the only section on the 
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coast, so far as I can show, for which figures of an abso- 
lute character can be given. The figures I have submitted 
from California are of so positive and cohvincing a char- 
acter that the salmon interests of this coast are united in 
advocating the continuance and increase of salmon propa- 
gation, and are paying for it. 

Not only have the fishery interests of this coast urged 
propagation on the State and asked that they be taxed 
to pay for it, but some of the leading packing concerns 
have established extensive hatcheries which they operate 
at their own expense. I do not know of a prominent 
packer on this coast who does not believe that salmon 
propagation is a success, and who does not willingly pay 
for it. Nor do I know what better evidence can be de- 
sired to show that salmon propagation in Pacific waters 
has been a success than the figures already submitted 
from California. Now, from what has been accomplished 
in California why may we not conclude that similar ef- 
forts on the Columbia and the Fraser have been a factor 
in contributing toward the present run in those rivers? 

It certainly is not conclusive that, because the run is 
decreasing in a given river, none of the fish liberated 
from the hatcheries on that river have survived, or that 
all the fish now running in that river came from natural 
propagation alone. Hatcheries may not be able to main- 
tain the run, but if they help to sustain it, help to give the 
people a good food, who doubts the wisdom of an expen- 
diture to that end by the State, especially when the 
moneys so used are, mainly and willingly, contributed by 
the thousands of people primarily concerned? 

Were we to conclude, as “Old Angler” maintains, that 
“only by the submission of some statistics alone a sound 
opinion can be formed,” and that we would determine this 
question only by figures, and that deductions and even 
“opinions and assertions” of careful observers were ex- 
cluded, it could be shown that since the establishment of 
the hatchery at Bon Accord, on the Fraser River, in 1885, 
the run of fish, as expressed by the catch, has increased 
{0 enormous proportions. For the figures show that the 
pack in that year was 199,244 cases, the greatest up to that 
period, that it was not exceeded until four years follow- 
ing, a period which presumably expresses the duration of 
the life of the sockeye salmon. In 1893 the pack was 
457,797 cases. In Igor it was 990,252 cases. And these 
figures of the Fraser River pack do not express it all, as 
go per cent. of the pack on Puget Sound consists of fish 
renning to the Fraser River. The combined Fraser 
River, B. C., and Puget Sound pack in 1901 was 2,400,606 
cases, or almost 50 per cent. of the entire pack of the 
world. But no propagator on this coast believes, or has 
ever claimed, that this is the result of propagation; the 
markets have been increased and there is more fishing, 
but there are probably no more fish, if as many, but from 
figures above the last statement cannot be proven. “Old 
Angler” must take that as an opinion and an assertion. 

JouNn PEASE BABCOCK. 





The Sea Trout Question. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not a single writer of any note who has fallen into 
the error of supposing the so-called sea trout a differ- 
ent species from fontinalis, ever contended that it was 
“brought up in the sea,” as does President Jordan, in 
your issue of April 11; and no one asserted that its 
fry were ever seen in the sea, but all agree that it was 
hatched, and passed its first years in fresh water. Mr. 
Hallock himself and all those who have taken part in 
the present discussion, with the exception of Messrs. 
Gregory and Manuel, in your issue of Dec. 27, have tes- 
tified that the sea trout spawn in fresh water. The let- 
ter of that veteran angler and celebrated fish-painter, 
Walter M. Brackett, of Boston, carries more authority 
and is entitled to more reliance than the ipsi dixit of 
all the mere college professors in the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada, not one of whom ever saw 
the fish in salt water or fresh. 

lhe Octogenarian is ever ready and thankful to re- 
ceive instruction from competent teachers; but when 
one tells me that the sea trout of Canada “is brought 
up in the sea, better fed and developed under other 
conditions, which make it larger, fatter, more rangy (?) 
ind without the peculiar colors which characterize the 
brook form,” I can only smile in derision. Instead of 
being “brought up in the sea,” this trout is hatched 
out and brought up in fresh water, and no other writer 
that I have ever read contends that the fry, fingerlings 
or young fish of 4 ounces weight were ever seen in the 

ea, nor even in the estuaries of their native rivers, to 

which they do not resort until they have attained some 
size. Instead of being larger than brook trout, I have 
seen nor heard of a “sea trout” in New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia or Quebec that exceeded 8 pounds, 
while in the Rangeley Lakes, where there is no access 
to the sea, brook trout frequently attain 10 and 12 
pounds; while well-authenticated specimens have been 
taken with bait and fly which turned the scales at 14 
pounds. In Nepissiguit lakes, brook trout, which have 
no access to the sea, run several pounds heavier than 
any ever known to be taken in the mouth of the river 
or in the bay. 

Professor Jordan tells us that the sea trout is “with- 
out the peculiar colors which characterize the brook 
form,” while every observant angler knows, as Mr. 
Brackett states in your issue of April 11 that the in- 
stinct of reproduction forces him back to his original 
habitat, where he will resume his old garb, with red 
and yellow spots and brilliant fins. The professor 
presumes that “the young of any brook trout hatched 
in the sea and fed in the sea would be the same.” 
Surely the man to whom we ought, in your opinion, be 
grateful for consenting to arbitrate between Mr. Hal- 
lock and myself and settle finally the thirty years’ dis- 
cussion of the sea trout question ought, at least, to 
know that the ova of brook trout will not hatch at all 
in sea water, and that the fry, newly hatched in fresh 
water, will die if placed in salt water. He should also 
know that the fish he calls the “Canada sea trout” 
does not spread out in the sea, as he tells us the red 
spotted Alaska trout. does. If Prof. Jordan ever saw 
a Canada sea trout that was caught “at sea,” he has 
seen what this writer was not able to discover on the 
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north shore of New Brunswick in twenty-two years’ 
assiduous search from the head of Bay Chaleur to 
Prince Edward Island, with the assistance, during all 
that time, of the whole force of fishery overseers and 
wardens of that whole stretch of coast, comprising 


eight counties. 
W. H. VENNING, 
Late Inspector Fisheries, N. S. and N. B: 





Editor Forest and Stream: E 

I observe that a contributor in your issue of April 
18 thinks the sea-trout question is “immaterial to 
sportsmen,” and that its satisfactory settlement 1s “of 
very little practical use to science and none to sport,’ 
and that “nearly all anglers care nothing whether 
‘sciolism rushes blindly in’ or ‘knowledge creeps with 
cautious steps.’ Were all anglers, since the days of 
Dame Berners and Father Izaak like the writer of 
that suggestion, neither the scientific nor the sporting 
world would now know much about the life history of 
our game fishes. To intelligent anglers much more 
than to college dons, are we indebted for what little 
we know of the several varieties of salmon and trout, 
and to them, much more than to so-called ichthyolo- 
gists, must we look for the settlement of several very 
important questions which now occupy the attention 
of anglers of a different cast of mind from that dis- 
played by Mr. Brown. I think all naturalists, as well 
as all intelligent anglers, would like very much to know 
whether the so-called sea trout is really a species distinct 
from fontinalis. 

The question which science has never answered— 
whether salmon and trout are annual or biennial 
spawners—is now engaging the careful attention of a 
band of studious anglers. If the question ever is set- 
tled beyond doubt, it will be by anglers, not by college 
dons. Tue Op ANGLER. 





Two Days on Trout Streams. 


Anp to think that it was necessary to spend half of 
the daylight hours on trains. Well, one cannot catch 
the sneckled beauties in one’s backyard. There was 
one comfort, not always noticeable, the trains were 
on time. The Erie officials were very kind in giving 
me such information as they possessed. 

I made a try first at Pond Eddy, N. Y. Arriving at 
12:28, I soon found the little hotel, had some dinner, 
engaged the proprietor’s son as guide, and was off for 
Carpenter’s Brook. There were two streams joining 
about a mile from the hote!. The best branch and the 
large brook below the confluence were ruined by saw- 
dust from a mill up stream. It is a pity to allow a mill 
to ruin a good trout brook, especially one stocked by 
the State. 

I fished up the smaller branch about two miles, and 
then took an occasional cast coming back, with a net 
result of one trout. When I returned to the hotel a 
kindly disposed citizen said: “If you had gone to Fish 
Cabin Brook. you would have caught lots of fish. If 
you come back here let me know and I will take you 
where there are plenty of trout.” How familiar such 
words sound! 

After a hastily dispatched supper I took an early 
evening train up the road. The conductor gave me 
some good advice, which, however, I was obliged to 
disregard. I stopped at Callicoon, and was soon com- 
fortably settled at the Western Hotel, with all arrange- 
ments made for an early breakfast and a team. All the 
people about the hotel told me the story I had heard 
ever since leaving New York, that the weather had 
been too cold for the fish to bite, and that trout would 
not rise to a fly. 

By eight o’clock in the morning I was six miles from 
town, and was starting to fish back townward on the 
north branch of the Callicoon Creek. For an hour I 
stuck to the unromantic fish worm. A little trout 
occasionally nibbled off the tail of my bait, and occa- 
sionally got mixed up with the hook, so that he had 
learned a new experience; he had been involuntarily 
out of the water and had discovered that some worms 
had a peculiar sting from which it took some time to 
recover. Getting wearied, I tried a fly: some little 
chaps came up and looked at it; a few discovered that 
flies could sting, too. I went back to bait. 

Another hour passed. I wanted to catch some fish. 
Well, as bait was no good, and flies no good, I resolved 
to fish in the pleasantest way. There were other 
worms. The sun was occasionally breaking through 
the clouds and lighting up the pools. I had noticed 
an occasional gray fly in the air; I was finding some 
beautiful deep pools (holes the people up there call 
them). and I thought the fish should know that fly 
time had come again. 

I selected a counle of choice morsels (from the 
trouts’ point of view) and began to drop them on the 
deep pools. I soon had a half dozen nice trout in my 
basket, and had thrown several back because they were 
too small. What is the use of killing a six-inch trout? 
It is too small to eat; it doesn’t help much to fill a 
creel. and is not likely to win a prize at an exhibition. 

This stream may be waded almost anywhere with 
hip boots; it is good for casting—by standing in the 
stream above or below a pool; it may be easily fished 
with forty, feet of line out. I caught all of my fish on 
long casts. There are plenty of places where it may be 
fished from the bank, and one can walk near enough 
to see the likely places without trouble. There is a 
zood road up the valley, so that an attending carriage 
may keep in sight. A fact of which I might have made 
better use. 

For at one o’clock I pulled out of the stream, three 
miles from town. The man who drove me out in the 
morning said I would find plenty of teams going back 
to the village. I started cheerfully, and did see plenty 
of teams, all going the same way, but that was not 
my way. Well, I got back, but was slightly warm and 
weary. Hip boots are splendid in the stream, but I 
don’t recommend them for walking shoes. 

The nature of the country may be seen from a sign 
I saw along the bank. J was without pencil and paper 
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and cannot remember the exact words (it was in 
German), but freely translated, it runs thus: “In these 
grounds there is not even a mule path.” 

L. W. B. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Fishing Season Opens, 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 24.—The weird spring season in 
Chicago progresses apace. We had a nice little snow 
storm here Tuesday morning, though since then the 
weather has been warm and the leaves are beginning to 
spring again. As the first of May approaches, the cer- 
tainty of success on the lakes and streams increases, and 
a great many anglers are now out, more especially thosz 
in pursuit of trout fishing. I hear that some fifty rods 
were on the upper reaches of the Prairie River early this 
week, these coming from many points in Wisconsin, with 
some Chicago people. Mr. E. G. Taylor and wife, with 
one or two others, of this city, left here some days ago 
for the Prairie. Mr. Charles Antoine takes his wife next 
Monday for a trip on the Prairie. Mr. Walter Dupee, of 
this city, will also visit the Prairie by the middle of next 
week. Most of these are going either to Dudley’s or 
above Dudley’s on the stream, a point where the fishing 
was better last summer than it was on the lower reaches. 
I have not heard anything from the lower part of the 
Prairie this spring, nor indeed do I know what success 
has met those who went up above Dudley’s. This stream 
is nicely accessible from Gleason, on the C. M. & St. P. 
R. R., via connection at Tomahawk. I have always gone 
in at Mr. Delos Cone’s place, which is about a mile from 
Gleason station, and directly upon the banks of the 
Prairie River. I met a gentleman by the name of Frost 
from Wisconsin this morning in one of the tackle stores, 
and asked him where there was good fishing in Wiscon- 
sin. He replied, very guardedly, that there were a great 
many good places. Later on I mentioned the Prairie, and 
his face lighted up. “There is no better stream in Wis- 
consin than the Prairie,” said he. 

The same informant later mentioned a point on the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad by the name of Coloma, as I 
understood it. He says the McCann River is about four 
miles from this point, and states that the latter mentioned 
stream has good rainbows in it. This is simply a chance 
tip, and I know nothing about its value, but perhaps some 
fellow may be in that neck of woods and may care to 
investigate. 

I learn from Mr. G. A. Buckstaff, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
that he and a number of friends opened the season at 
White River, Wis. They found a good deal of company 
on the stream and the conditions were very favorable. 
No one made any big catches, twelve good fish being the 
record for the day, among these one very nice rainbow 
trout. Mr. Buckstaff says that it takes an angler to catch 
these big fellows on the fly in the White, but also says 
that patience is pretty sure to be rewarded in any average 
conditions along that stream. 

Messrs. Miller and McLeod, who fished their preserved 
stream, the Pine, last week, got 110 beauties, according to 
advices at hand to-day. Montreal and coachman seemed 
to be the ruling flies on this trip. Earlier in the season 
silver-doctor was asked for. This is one of the most 
freakish streams on which I have ever fished. There was 
no hatch of fly on at the time of this trip. 

The Michigan season is not yet open, but I expect 
presently to hear a dull heavy thud in the neighborhood 
of Saginaw, not to mention Grand Rapids. The Saginaw 
Crowd will make two official trout trips this summer, per- 
haps more. Mr. W. B. Mershon, who has spent a month 
or more in California, was expected back on the 23d inst., 
and about the first of May there should be some- 
thing doing in the Saginaw vicinity. The Grand Rapids 
boys, John Waddell, Asa Stuart and others, will take to 
the Pere Marquette, as is their annual custom. They will 
he joined by half a dozen Chicago devotees of that beauti- 
ful river. 





Bass, 


The bass fishing season may be said to have begun, 
albeit untimely. Five days ago some anglers on Bass 
Lake, Ind., took twelve nice bass, and the fish are re- 
ported to be rising well in that lake. 

By the way, in regard to early fishing on the spawning 
beds, I see that the latest scientific or semi-scientific dic- 
tum in regard to the spawning habits of bass runs to the 
effect that it is the male fish which makes the spawning 
bed and which protects the spawn upon the bed, the 
female not being a tenant of the bed after the spawning 
operations. This would seem to take the curse off spawn- 
ing ground fishing, yet such is not really the case. 
Whether it be male or- female which protects the ova on 
the bed, the taking of that individual would seem to de 
prive thé nest of its proper protection. Most writers, 
including Henshall, have thought that it was the female 
bess which remained on the bed after spawning. I have 
often seen two bass on a bed in a Wisconsin lake as late 
as August. We drove these fish away several times, but 
whenever we would come by that particular nest we 
would find two fish in the same place there. 


Tarpon, 

The tarpon fishing in the South, in Florida and Texas, 
may be said to have begun so far as northern fishermen 
are concerned. Mr. W. P. Mussey and wife will start 
presently for Aransas Pass for a stay of some time. 
They will be joined there by Mr. John Haskell, of this 
city, who is a tarpon angler of experience in that locality. 

Mr. E. D. Brown, of this city, is now absent in Florida 
on a tarpon trip of some extent. 

Mr. J. R. Griffitts, general advertising agent of the C. 
B. & Q. R. R, tells me that he has had a good deal of 
fun with the tarpon in Mobile Bay, Ala. “I have seen all 
sorts of tarpon pictures, photographs and otherwise,” said 
he, “but they are not realistic so far as my own ex- 
periences are concerned. These pictures always show 
Mr. Tarpon-fisher sitting calmly in a boat with a fish 
somewhere in the distance, about a quarter of a mile 
away. I caught some of these tarpon back from the 
mouth of the river, where the water was as clear as glass, 
and where we could see everything the fish did. As quick 
as I sunk the hook into one of these fellows, up he would 
go in the air, a most beautiful sight, which ig surpassed 
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by nothing I know of in fishing. But, instead of the fish 
then heading away from the boat and getting off as far 
as he could, in our case nine times out of ten would show 
the fish starting in directly toward the boat. Once I saw 
a tarpon jump straight over the boat, going directly be- 
tween the angler and his boatman. These boys have a 
hard, bony nose, with a bunch on it about like a piece of 
cast iron. If one of them should bunt into your boat 
when he came on, or should take a flying leap and land 
amidships of you, the results might be serious. Tarpon 
fishing in my own humble experience is not without a 
certain element of risk. I don’t like ’em to come to quite 
such close quarters as did the ones I saw at Mobile.” 


The Prairie River. 


Mr. John G. Mott, of Michigan City, Ind., asks about 
the Prairie River. I should advise Mr. Mott, if he wishes 
to fish the lower Prairie, to go in at Gleason, which he 
can reach by way of the C. M. & St. P. railway to Toma- 
hawk, thence changing cars for a short ride to Gleason 
over a lumbering road. Or he can stop at Merrill and 
take the fifteen mile drive across country. He should 
stop at Gleason at Delos Cone’s farm house, where he 
will have good care if he is able to get taken in. Failing 
in this he can go up streama mile or so to Dudley’s Hotel, 
where one can always get accommodations. This is the 
most fished part of the stream and perhaps the fishing 
five or six miles above would be still better. If Mr. Mott 
should care to go further up the river, he should stop at 
the Bates House, where numbers of our Chicago anglers 
are taken in and well cared for. These farm houses 
might possibly be full at this time of the year, but no 
doubt a letter in advance would secure arrangements. 

E. Houcu. 


Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Some Memories of Lake Whitney. 


It’s tough to be sick—even though grippe may be 
fashionable. As I never cared a rap for style, however, 
I could very conveniently dispense with grippe! But 
there are circumstances where sickness can be tolerated 
with better grace than under some other conditions. If 
one be so fortunately located that his vision may have 
free range over familiar territory and scenes, which recall 
pleasant memories of days gone by, then sickness is not 
as much a burden as it might be. 

From the windows of my room I can look out upon 
miles and miles of familiar and diversified scenery. The 
west shore of Lake Whitney forms the eastern boundary 
of our home for a distance of 500 feet. The lake extends 
for nearly a mile to the north, and over a mile to the 
south. Its average width is perhaps 250 yards—not a very 
large body of water, but interesting nevertheless. But 
there are numerous arms and ramifications which branch 
out in a westerly and southerly direction from the lake 
proper. For half a mile, between the First and Second 
bridge, the eastern shore forms the western boundary of 
the New Haven Country Club’s grounds. The lake is 
artificial, and is the property of the New Haven Water 
Company. It is fed principally by the Augerville Stream, 
a large brook which flows in from the north. Most of the 
land bordering its waters is controlled by the water com- 
pany. Five public bridges span the waters of the lake, 
and one suspension bridge—the private property of the 
Country Club. 

Lake Whitney supplies hundreds of New Haven homes 
with water and ice, and affords recreation for thousands. 
In winter throngs may be seen of handsome lads and 
lassies gliding gracefully over the smooth, black ice, some 
absorbing health and others grippe—but all happy! And 
the “tilt-ups” of ambitious fishermen then dot the ice im 
places, for pickerel and perch in considerable numbers 
live in the waters of the lake; and sometimes a bass is 
taken in the proper season. Then there are roach, eels, 
bullheads, turtles, and the abominable German carp. In 
the summer there are rowing and canoeing parties. Yale 
College has a boat house near the dam, at the extreme 
southern end of the lake, and there are class regattas; 
and the “Varsity” eight can be seen training for the great 
annual struggle with Harvard, at New London, when the 
ice is gone. Bi : 

At the present time the liberty of the public is restricted 
to that portion of the lake extending from the dam to the 
second bridge. But twelve years ago there were no 
such restrictions, and one could row, fish, shoot anc 
ramble at will over the land and water. But then, as 
now, there was an element which failed to recognize a 
“good thing,” and this mob spoiled privileges which might 
have been retained indefinitely by the public. Under the 
circumstances no fair-minded person can blame’ the 
water company. 

Twenty years ago Blakeslie’s and Day’s boat houses 
stood where they do to-day—near the dam. North of 
these were the New Haven Ice Company’s houses. And 
north of the ice houses, with a small garden-patch be- 
tween, stood a little, old-fashioned farm house. ‘The 
peaked roof was long and low. The small front door 
opened to the south, and was also the side door. The 
windows of the dwelling were small, as were the panes. 
A grape arbor extended the full length of the house on 
the south, and stone steps, also sheltered over with the 
vines, led down the east end to a basement in the rear. 
The windows of the basement overlooked a small yard 
filled with flowers, and: the lake. The place was un- 
painted and weather-worn, clap-boards and shingles being 
lichen-covered, which caused the dwelling to blend har- 
moniously with the surrounding trees and vegetation; 
and there was a pervading cleanliness and coolness de- 
lightful to remember. ; F 

Tom Crogan lived here with his father and mother. 
Never a fisherman or sportsman spent a day afield or 
afloat and Tom along but the outing must needs end with 
a good supper in the basement of this charming little 
house by the lake. “No” was never accepted as an an- 
swer! Supper over, these hospitable souls would insist 
upon cleaning game or fish, while the guest smoked and 
drank a glass of beer under the cool arbor. And with the 
departure home, fish or game always went with the de- 
parting one—all of it! And the only recompense ever 
exacted by these good people was a promise to “come 


again!” 
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My knowledge in fishing matters is very rudimentary. 
I simply know that, at any style of fishing, Tom is the 
best all-round freshwater fisherman I ever saw. Not with 
the fly, mind you, for I know absolutely nothing about 
that kind of fishing. But for pickerel skittering, snaking 
out perch and bullheads, and for enticing trout from their 
watery elements with natural bait, Tom is simply per- 
fection! Twenty years ago there was not an inch of the 
lake he did not know, and he was the first person I ever 
saw use a strip from the belly of a roach for pickerel 
bait. This was always discarded for a strip from the 
belly of the first pickerel caught. 

In those days it was an easy matter for two to row to 
the head of the lake in the morning, and take fifty 
pickerel or perch by noon. I can look across the lake 
now and see an indendation in the east shore a short dis- 
tance south of the second bridge, where Tom and I have 
taken over fifty pickerel without moving our boat from 
one position. A small stream, the outlet of a spring, en- 
ters the lake here. The fish ranged from a quarter to 
half a pound apiece. Occasionally larger ones were 
taken, but never over a pound. 

But the grounds at the head of the lake, where the 
water grass used to reach from the bottom to the surface 
in places, and formed deep, pellucid wells with green 
mossy bottoms and grassy-curtained sides in other places, 
were the pickerel grounds par excellence in those days. 
Here the yield in sport and pleasure of former days 
forms a delightful retrospect to look back upon. 

There is a gentle wind from the west. It darkens the 
water with little ripples as it sweeps the surface. The 
sun shines brightly—perhaps too brightly for ideal 
pickerel fishing. Tom stands in the bow and I in the 
stern of the skiff, and we drift with the wind. Our rods 
are long, cheap bamboo affairs, and the lines exactly the 
length of the rods. We are making the first drift of the 
day. 

The skiff glides with a sweeping sound through a mass 
of matted grass, which covers the surface in places, then 
drifts noiselessly over one of those deep, wondrous wells. 
The bait traces an erratic course through the pellucid ele- 
ment, when out of the depths of the grassy side of the 
well a pickerel flashes—straight at Tom’s bait! I have 
just time to note the performance when a sharp tug at 
my line calls my attention to business. We let them have 
the bait a while, then strike; and we land two pickerel 
of six or eight ounces. When the skiff reaches the east 
shore, we row back across the lake, and the drift is re- 
peated. Thus would we fish till noon. 

A shady place ashore always furnished a lunch-room 
on such trips. Then after a pull at our pipes we would 
snooze for an hour or two. We would then net a mess of 
shiners for perch bait, now to the mouth of the Auger- 
ville Stream, haul the boat out on the shore and fish from 
land. Just where the waters of lake and stream met, and 
the current was slightest, it was about six feet deep and 
clear as crystal. Here the perch lived in swarms. It was 
fascinating to drop in a hook and lean cautiously over 
the grassy bank and see the perch swarm for the bait. 
No need to wait for the tell-tale tug on the line! When 
a fish took the lure, you could see just how you had him, 
and knew just when to haul him out. 

Among the variegated vegetation of the lake, there was 
a great variety of animal life. Mud turtles, with shining 
black, yellow-speckled backs; box turtles, with their 
lighter colored shells of checker-board design. Or an 
occasional ugly-looking snapping turtle, some of great 
size, could be seen moving along the bottom. And big, 
blinking bullfrogs would gaze stupidly out of the surface 
grass. Newts and salamanders also lived in these waters, 
and under the rocks along the shore. And in those days 
there were many muskrats—their dome-shaped domiciles 
sticking above the water in all directions. 

In this particular part of the lake the surface, in the 
shallower places, used to be smothered with beautiful 
white waterlilies. And when the day’s fishing was ended 
we would gather great bunches of these fragrant flowers. 
And the row down the lake, between the green, wooded 
banks, with Mt. Carmel in the north and the Hamden 
Hills in the west and northwest, to form an irregular 
dark blue margin for the panorama of lake, hill and rural 
vistas, is a pleasant memory to look back upon. After 
such a day’s outing, Tom’s face and neck would be as red 
as his hair, and his blue eyes would twinkle with pleasure. 

sut there are other memories connected with this 
charming little sheet of water. Some are pleasant, some 
are comfc and others are tragic. And what a mingling of 
the three! From where I write I can throw a stone 
right into the spot where two bright young men went 
under the surface never to come out alive. One, a pro 
fessor’s son, was drowned while skating. The other was 
drowned by falling out of a boat while fishing. Just a 
short distance to the south of this spot, one day two 
actresses went down, locked in each other’s arms. Three 
were in the water at one time, but one was saved, through 
the heroic efforts of a companion, who made a most gal- 
lant attempt to save them all—and nearly succeeded. 
And there have been many other tragedies here. But the 
lake assumes its wondrous morning and evening tints; 
reflects sun, moon, cloud, star and tree; tempers the sum- 
mer breeze; congeals into a vast mirror in winter to hold 
up fields of drifted snow; and smiles up at the heavens 
as placidly and serenely as it would were there no human 
tragedies connected with its existence. 

The second is a picture which seems comic to me; 
though one, I fear, of like pictures which have caused the 
upper part of the lake to be shut off from the public. A 
large, flat-bottomed skiff loaded to the water’s edge with 
a cosmopolitan cargo of humanity, their fishing parapher- 
nalia, grub and a keg of beer! The men are hooting, 
singing and skylarking in a noisy though harmless man- 
ner. An acquaintance, who is fishing from the bank, 
spies them. “Hullo, thayer, Bill,” he yells, “Phwat the 
divil ye got in th’ kag? Come over ’n give us a sup!” 

“Hullo, Leary! Where ye come from?—ye divil, ye!” 
The boat is headed for the shore, and Leary is treated 
to half a dozen glasses of beer. Then he must needs go 
along. He objects, as he considers the boat over-crowded 
as it is. They insist. “Yust you look here, Mr. Leary,” 
says a ruddy-faced, wide-built German, “you yust haf to 
go mit us. Dis boat him hold more as twice so mooch as 
he got, alretty! Shoomp in, Mr. Leary, shoomp in!” 

Jn a moment of weakness Leary yields to the majority, 


They seat him comfortably, and our stout German friend 
put his shoulder to the stern and pushes with all his 
strength, until he blows like a porpoise. The boat fails 
to budge. The rowers jab their oars in the bank and re- 
inforce the German’s efforts with their own. Suddenly 
the boat starts, our German leaps wildly aboard, and the 
craft sinks, with the gyrating grace of a clam shell! 

The scramble out of the water was marked with greater 
precipitation than grace. And what a drowned looking 
mob! They take it good naturedly, however, and one of 
them jumps back in the lake and rescues the “kag,” which 
is floating away, faucet up. The rest of the paraphernalia 
is left to shift for itself. 

A heavy thunderstorm caught a number of fishing par- 
ties out on the lake one day. One crowd hauled their boat 
out on the shore, propped it bottom up, like a lean-to, and 
crawled under its protecting shelter. One of the crowd, 
known as “Jack,” had, as usual, imbibed more than his 
internal capacity could assimilate to advantage. He grew 
pathetically sentimental. His sympathy was bestowed 
on a herd of cows which stood tail-to to the deluge a 
short distance away. “Pooree-hic-bozzy-cows,” moaned 
Jack. “Suchy—dam—hic—mis’ble—shame t’ let—hic— 
bozzy—cows get wet!” While it rained the hardest he 
took a towel under his arm, crawled out from under the 
boat in his shirt sleeves, wrapped one arm round the 
cow’s neck, and stood there in the heavy downpour, using 
maudlin baby-talk to that bovine cud-chewer, while he 
sopped the streaming moisture from the animal’s face 
with the towel. 

There used to be fair snipe shooting in the fall in the 
marshy land at the head of the lake. Tom, a few others 
and myself used to take advantage of this in the proper 
season. Five of us were up that way one day and all car- 
ried guns but one—George Yardley, an Englishman, and 
one of the truest friends and noblest characters I have 
ever known. I dropped a snipe dead. The bird fell in 
the mud, and as I reached far over to pick it up, a fool 
in the crowd sent a charge of shot within a foot of my 
hand and blew the bird out of sight into the mud. Was I 
mad? That same chap was the greatest blowhard about 
his hunting abilities I ever saw. That afternoon I stood 
near him, when his gun went off, right alongside of my 
head, and he fell over in a dead faint. The hammer came 
down on his thumb. We threw hatfuls of water in his 
face and he finally revived. A fellow came along with a 
duck, and this chap forgot the command, “Thou shalt not 
covet;” he wanted that duck! The man who had the 
duck would rather have a quarter. The quarter was bor- 
rowed from one of the party and the lender has whistled 
for his money ever since. Which is all amusing enough 
in retrospect! 

A party of us were rowing down the lake one summer 
evening. Will Kingsbury, of “Grau Chaco” fame, was 
along. It was getting quite dark. A .22 caliber rifle lay 
in the bottom of the boat. We were rowing along the 
east shore. Will suddenly picked up the rifle, slipped in 
a cartridge, and pointed to the opposite bank. “See that 
flower.” said he. We could barely distinguish a single 
laurel blossom. Will aimed quickly and fired. The blos- 
som disappeared with the snap of the rifle, and when we 
investigated we found the petals scattered on the ground. 
The center was gone as though done with a die. It was 
a plumb-center shot, and taking into consideration all 
the circumstances, the best shot I ever saw made. The 
distance was fully 150 yards; the object almost indis- 
tinguishable, and the shooting done from a moving boat. 
It may have been chance, but marvelous, nevertheless. 

George Nichols lived for a number of years right on the 
east bank of the lake, just north of the first bridge, where 
a little, fairy-like cove makes in from the lake—the best 
pickerel spot at the lower end. George owned and bred a 
number of English setters, some of which became bench 
show winners. He used to mourn over the fact that he 
had refused $500 for a bitch which choked to death a 
week later. He was also a breeder of choice poultry, and 
liked to drive a well bred horse. At one time George had 
charge of the barrel making department of the old Whit- 
ney Arms Company. He was a good deal of a sports- 
man in his way. He also had the reputation of having 
recovered more drowned bodies out of the lake, up to 
the time of his death, than any other person. He was a 
good fisherman, but inclined to trout fishing rather than 
fishing in the lake. He was also more than an ordinary 
shot in the brush. 

Another famous character, who still lives, and who has 
had the reputation for years of gaining a livelihood solely 
by hunting and fishing, and trapping, and bullfrogging 
in the vicinity of the lake, is old Bill Johnson. Tall, 
brown-eyed, hook-nosed. long-haired and bewhiskered, 
Bill is a character, indeed. He has been the most notable 
human fixture of the lake since I have known anything 
about it. It used to be almost impossible to row the 
length of the lake without seeing Bill fishing somewhere 
along the shore or from an anchored skiff. And the 
“b-lang” of his old muzzleloader, echoing in the woods 
or from the marshes, tells the death-knell many times of 
skunk, woodchuck, squirrel or muskrat. Bill Johnson is 
the living “Port” Tyler of this vicinity to-day. 

WutAm H. Avis. 

Hainwoop, Conn., Feb. 25. 


Angling and Gangs of Hooks. 


New York, April 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please state just how many hooks are the legal limit in 
New York and New Jersey. It is asserted by one angler 
that no more than one treble hook or three separate hooks 
can legally be used on one rod for bass in New York 
and New Jersey, and that trolling baits with more than 
one treble hook attached are unlawful. Another angler 
asserts that there is no limit to the number of hooks that 
can be used on a rod, but that gangs, etc., are prohibited. 

Will you kindly publish full information on this sub- 
ject at an early date, as the bass season is drawing near 
and we don’t wish to violate the law. BLAcK BAss. 

The New York law reads: “Except as permitted by 
this act [as to nets] fish shall not be taken by any device 
except angling in any of the rivers, lakes and inland 
waters of this State.” The definition of angling is given 
in the law as follows: “ ‘Angling’ means taking fish by 
hook and line in hand or rod in hand; or if from a boat 
not exceeding two lines with or without rod to one per~ 
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son.” From this it appears that there is no restriction 
as to the number of hooks used. 

In New Jersey the law, as amended in 1903, reads: “Tt 
shall be unlawful to put, place, use or maintain in any of 
the waters of this State inhabited by pickerel, pike, pike- 
perch, black bass, Oswego bass, white bass, calico bass, 
perch or trout, any set-line or set-lines, or to use upon a 
line for the taking of fish in such waters any contrivance 
having more than three hooks, or more than one burr or 
three hooks attached thereto, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each offense.” 





Death of Eugene McCarthy. 


Eucene McCarruy, a well-known writer on fishing 
topics, died at his home in Syracuse, N. Y., on April 26, 
at the age of 46. Mr. McCarthy was the author. of 
“The Leaping Ouananiche,” “Familiar Fish,” and other 
books. Because of his writings on the ouananiche, his 
name was given to the fish by Dr. Jordan, the species be- 
ing known as Salmo salar ouananiche mccarthy. 


Jerry Falvey. 


Jerry FAtvey, a fly-rod and fly maker of this city, died 
last Saturday, aged 72. Falvey had a little shop on Ful- 
ton street, and was well known to anglers. 


Che Fennel. 


a 
Fixtures. 


May 19-21.—Mcntreal, Can., Canine Association’s show. 

May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. . 

Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. : 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 


Wissahickon Kennel Club. 


Cuestnut Hut, Pa., April 22—We intend holding our 
Second Annual Show at the grounds of the Philadelphia 
Horse Show Association, St. Martin’s Green, Wissa- 
hickon Heights, Philadelphia, on the 13th of June next 
for the benefit of the Bethesda Home for Orphan Chil- 
dren. The show will be given under A. K. C. rules, and 
this year we have a two-point rating. We are giving 
cups, medals and ribbons as prizes, which will be greatly 
supplemented by handsome special prizes. 

The following gentlemen have been asked to judge: W. 
J. Green, Boston terriers; T. H. Garlic, fox terriers, wire 
and smooth; M. M. Palmer, collies; J. A. Caldwell, 
Scotch, Welsh and Manchester terriers; G. G. Massey, 
bull dogs; Frank Dole, bull terriers; Thomas Cadwalader, 
beagles; G. Muss-Arnolt, pointers and dachshunde, York- 
shire and Skye terriers, toy spaniels, Pomeranians and 
Dalmatians; George C. Thomas, English and Irish ter- 
riers; Thomas Sheubrooks, St. Bernards; John Lamber, 
deer hounds; W. T. Payne, spaniels; S. Bird Carrigan, 
great Danes and wolf hounds: Samuel G. Dixon, Gordon 
setters; James Watson, Irish terriers; James Mortimer, 
Airedale terriers. Messrs. Watson and Mortimer will 
divide the other breeds. D. Bucxtey, Secretary. 





Points and Flushes. 


The A. K. C. S. B., Vol. 19 (1902), contains registra- 
tions 64,654 to 70,972, and much other valuable matter, 
1,370 pages in all. It contains a list of the active and 
associate members, bench shows and judges, cancellations, 
champions of record, executive board fox hound and 
beagle trials, kennel names, prefixes and affixes, officers of 
the A. K. C., Pacific advisory board, standing commit- 
tees, bench show winnings, pedigrees, etc. Address Mr. 
A P. Vredenburgh, 55 Liberty street, New York. 





The “Official Dachshund Standard of the Dachshund 
Club of America,” is the title of an interesting work 
edited by Messrs. G. Muss-Arnolt and Dr. C. Motschen- 
bacher, translated and adopted by the Dachshund Club of 
America. It is instructively illustrated. 
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RELIANCE was given her first trial under sail on Sat- 
urday, April 25. The boat was tried on every point 
of sailing, and the spin proved to be a very success- 
ful one. The wind was very light when Reliance got 
up anchor, about half past nine, and she drifted slow- 
ly with the tide away from Bristol and down Narra- 
gansett Bay. After drifting about for an hour or more 
a little southwest breeze helped matters some, but it 
was still too light to heel her down. However, the 
breeze gained strength, and was soon blowing seven 
or eight knots, and in the smooth water Reliance 
moved along very smartly. 

It was just after noon when Reliance reached New- 
port, and the anchor was dropped, and all hands had 
an opportunity to get some luncheon. Early in the 
afternoon Reliance was again taken out, and by this 
time the breeze was blowing about ten knots. 

There was a little jump of a sea on, but as she beat 
out to Brenton’s Reef lightship it did not seem to 
bother her in the least. She pointed high and footed 
very fast, although Captain Barr pinched her so that 
the head sails were constantly fluttering. After trying 
her at reaching she was put dead before it, and the 
spinnaker was set, which she was able to carry nearly 
all the way back to Bristol. Reliance made very little 
disturbance in moving through the water and she left 
it very clean. 

The boat handled perfectly. The sails that were per- 
fect at the start stretched out fast and seemed to be 
a bit big for the spars. The headsails were only fair 
and will have to be recut. Altogether the reaults were 
more than satisfactory, re 
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CENTERBOARD 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT—-SAIL PLAN——DESIGNED BY WILLIAM H. HAND, JR., 1903. 


Design for a Centerboard 15-Footer. 


WE reproduce this week the lines, construction and sail 
plans of a centerboard 15ft. knockabout that was designed 
by Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., New Bedford, Mass. 
Phinney & Co., Monument Beach, are building two boats 
from the design; one is for Mr. E. F. Atkins and the 
other is for Mr. H. O. Underwood. These gentlemen 
will use the boats for racing and day sailing at Nantucket. 
In general appearance above the waterline these boats 
strongly resemble the one-design keel 15-footers now 
building from Mr. Hand’s design for members of the 
New Bedford Y. C. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

SEE 6 aban eeleun Gouden bss tunabens 25ft. r'A4in. 

MEa chsoncesedesensehi uch sens 15 ft. 
Overhang— 

DN Gia boas esate esediuncnses cunts 4ft. 8 in. 

SEE. S cvuch bon peewee pebeskinnskes 5ft. 5%4in. 
Beam— 

or bite bibeeebbubobun dees seae 6ft. 11 in. 

EE” weweee bas Oueeey Sica Senck de 6ft. 3Yin. 
Freeboard— - 

ES weikn wok wns Shbehes ash eoeuwes 2ft. 2%in. 

 NGsoubdadeucbub sawed seeekowre rit. 7 in. 

RMEE-° chvieusws dekes oUNGb eh eseeee nt tft. 3 in. 
Draft— 

ED isn we ton sueededs bandee ones aft. 2 in. 
RA ME os caine sek Gs bag Raw es Soke Seee se 1,000 Ibs. 
PEE lain scndedbnsasdcdbbkussexe 2,750 Ibs. 
Sail area— 

SRNDOR |. esvncnscsctned¥eeseeses 279 sq. ft. 

PEP |p dvonnowesd eeinknecebeebshankte 62 sq. ft. 

WO ncvivevbewasnntbeneEsdess 341 sq. ft. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 27.—The Regatta Committee of the 
Eastern Y. C. has prepared its list of fixtures for the 
coming season. The list is a very good one, and in- 
cludes races for yachts of all sizes, from the 18-footer 
to the big goft. sloops and all of the larger sloops 
and schooners. The events are so divided that con- 
siderable interest should be shown in each. In re- 
sponse to an invitation of the New York Y. C., the 
Eastern Y. C. fleet will join in the annual cruise of the 
former, meeting the New York Y. C. fleet at New 
London. ‘From there the cruise will be a joint one. 
Squadron runs will be made from Marblehead to New 
London, and at the close of the joint cruise, a race 
will be given off Newport by the Eastern Y. C., open 
to the yachts of both clubs, including goft. sloops. The 
complete list of fixtures is as follows: 

June 19, Friday.—Open race for small classes. 

July 3, Friday.—Open race for small classes. 

July 4, Saturday.—Open race for small classes. 

July 11, Saturday.—Squadron run to Gloucester. 

July 13, Monday.—Annual regatta. 

July 15, Wednesday.—Annual cruise; squadron run, 
Marblehead to Vineyard Haven. : 

July 16, Thuraday—Squadron run; Vineyard Haven 
to Newport Bp ARIES ae a Ge 


< - —_— ~~ 


July 17, Friday—Squadron run; Newport to New 
London. 

July 25, Saturday—Open race, Newport; open to 
B..4. C..208 B. F.-Y. 

Aug. 1, Saturday—Squadron run; Marblehead to 
Gloucester. 

Aug. 3, Monday.—Open race for small classes. 

Aug. 15, Saturday.—Squadron run; Marblehead to 
Gloucester. 

Sept. 4, Friday.—Open race for small classes. 

Sept. 5, Saturday—Open race for small classes. 

From the programme of the annual cruise, it will 
be seen that the Eastern Y. C. fleet is expected to ar- 
rive in New London Friday evening, July 17, and will 
be off the Pequot House when the New York fleet 
arrives on Saturday. When the two fleets meet con- 
siderable cannonading may be looked for. 

A meeting of the Boston Y. C. is to be held at the 
Rowe’s Wharf Clubhouse on Wednesday evening, at 
7:30, when several proposed amendments to the by-laws 
will be acted upon. The Membership Committee re- 
ports the following recent elections to membership: 
Full membership, Allen J. Litchfield, William B. Brint- 
nall, Edward M. Gilman, James G. Casey, Sumner E. 
Brown, Charles A. Campbell, Beverly R. Wood, Will- 
iam S. H. Pease, Charles Henry Davis and Samuel 
N. Braman; Dorchester division, Thomas F. White, 
Louis A. Radell and John J. McCormack. It is an- 
nounced that the non-yacht owner membership limit 
of 750 is about reached. 

Messrs. Burgess and Packard have just designed for 
a syndicate of the San Francisco Y. C., headed by Mr. 
John W. Pew, a racing machine of extreme dimensions. 
She will be 7oft. over all, 28ft. waterline, 15ft. beam 
and 2ft. gin. draft. With her centerboard down she 
will draw about oft. The forward overhang is 26ft., 
only 2ft. less than the waterline length. Her ends lay 
very close to the water, so that she will use very near- 
ly all of her over all length when she is heeled. While 
she is a cabin yacht, she will be no less extreme than 
the Quincy cup defender, Outlook. There will be a 
vertical bridge truss above the deck and running 
through the cabin, from a little abaft the stem to a 
little forward of the taffrail. The after part of this 
truss is latticed. The steering gear and wheel are set 
up on top of it. She is of the scow form, her forward 
end being drawn in somewhat more than in the Out- 
look. She is designed to race for the San Francisco 
challenge cup. 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has sold the 21-footer Gadfly, 
owned by Gilpin Lovering, to Mr. W. H. Trumbull. 
He has an order for a 15-footer for Mr. William 
Parker, of Halifax, N. S. The 22-footer, designed by 
Mr. Boardman for Mr. George Lee, will be built by 
White, of Manchester. 

Messrs. Small Bros. have an order-for an auxiliary 
cruising yawl for Mr. H. E. Pratt, of Los Angeles, 
Cal. She will be a keel boat, 35ft. over all, 27ft. water 
line and sft. draft, and will have a very moderate sail 
plan. They have sold the 21-footer Thecla, owned by 
Mr. C. W. Chapin, to Mr. William Claflin. She will 
be raced in Buzzard’s Bay. These designers report 
that work is progressing on the auxiliary 85ft. schooner 
for Mr. W. A. Gardner. The hatches, combings, sky- 
lights and companianways are being made in Neponset. 
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YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has made the following sales: 
44ft. waterline cutter Alborak, owned by Gen. Chas. 
J. Paine, of Boston, to W. Starling Burgess, of Boston. 
Alborak is to be rigged as a yawl, and will have an 
auxiliary engine installed. 25-footer Dragon, owned 
by William G. Barker, of Salem, Mass., to George H. 
Ball, of Boston. 

Ree 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has made the following 
sales through his agency: Yawl Quo Vadis, owned by 
Freeman H. Bettys, to W. Bernard Duke; sloop 
Helene, owned by Geo. O. Curtis, to Frederic J. 
Schussel; sloop Empronzi, owned by Alfred Peats, to 
Roy A. Rainey; sloop Dixie, owned by E. W. Colloque, 
to Arthur P. Hatch; raceabout Belinda, owned by 
Jacob I. Bergen, to Francis G. Stewart; knockabout 
Gowan, owned by F. G. Stewart, to F. V. Bennis; 
knockabout Bobs, owned by W. A. W. Stewart, to Al- 
len P. Hallett; knockabout Viper II., owned by Dr. 
W. D. Hennen, to H. S. Appleton. 


Mr. Adrian Iselin has chartered the English-built 
steam yacht Surf from Mr. F. D. Lambert, of Leith, 
through the agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine and 


Crane. Dr. Walter von Bruning, of Berlin, Prussia, 
has sold the American schooner Lasca, through Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine and Crane, to a member of the New 
You:-¥..¢ 

Ree 


The 6oft. launch built by the Electric Launch Co., 
Bayonne, N. J., for Mr. W. F. Morgan, of Brooklyn, 
was launched on April 24. She was named Delibah. 
The yacht will be equipped with two gasolene motors, 
and she will have twin screws. It is expected.that she 
will develop a speed of fourteen knots. 


Mr. C. J. Nelson has had a 36ft. waterline auxiliary 
schooner built by Messrs. Gorman & Sons, of Bay 
Ridge. The power will be furnished by a 10 horse- 
power Standard engine. 


Isolita is the name selected for the sloop now build- 
ing by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. for Mr. E. Walter 
Clark, of Philadelphia. She is a centerboard boat 7oft. 
over all, soft. waterline, rsft. 6in. breadth and 7ft. 


draft. 
Ree 


Haouli, the new steam yacht built from designs by 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow for Mr. F. M. Smith, was 


launched from the yard of the builders, Messrs. J. N. 
Robbins Company, Erie Basin, on- Saturday, April 25. 
The yacht is constructed of steel and is 211ft. 3in. over 
all, 166ft. waterline, 21ft. 6in. breadth and oft. draft. 
She has a double bottom and six watertight bulkheads. 
Under ordinary running Haouli will make twenty miles 
an hour, but under forced draft she will make twenty- 
five miles. The yacht was built under Mr. Gielow’s 
supervision, and only the best material was used in the 
construction of the vessel. 
Ree 


The 21ft. sloop built by Messrs. Wallin & Gorman 
for Messrs. John R. Brophy and Alfred Mackay, has 
been named Ogeemah. She was designed by Mr. 
Brophy, and her complete plans appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM some time ago. She is 30ft. over all, 2oft. 
waterline, 7ft. 6in. breadth and sft. draft. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

The racing schedule laid out by the New York Y. C. 
is a very elaborate one, and there will be some thirty- 
five events. The racing begins on May 21, and in 
consequence it is essential that all the boats be meas- 
ured as soon as possible. In order to expedite matters 
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Mr. George A. Cormack, the secretary of the club, 
has had the following circular letter sent to all yacht 
owners who are members of the club: “As it is re- 
quired by the racing rules that all yachts be meas- 
ured before sailing in the club events of 1903, it is 
requested that you at once notify the measurer at the 
clubhouse if you wish your yacht measured under the 
new rule, and if so, state where she is laid up so that 
some of the necessary measurements may be taken 
before the yacht is put in the water. 


“Your prompt attention to this matter will not only 
greatly facilitate the work of the measurer, but also 
avoid the possibility of delay in obtaining the new 


racing measurement of your boat.” 
RRR 


The Bayside Y. C., that was organized last year, is 
to build a new clubhouse on the shore of Little Neck 


Bay 
RRre 


At a recent meeting of the Jamaica Bay Y. R. A., 
the following officers were elected: Chairman, Ben- 
jamin F. Daly, Jamaica Bay Y. C.; Vice-Chairman, 
Homer C. Macy, Canarsie Y. C.; Treasurer, Henry 
Lange, Old Mill Y. C.; Secretary, E. V. Pardessus, 
Bergen Beach Y. C. 

Dates for association races have been fixed for Sun- 
day, July 5, and Labor Day, Sept. 7. 

Dates for the regattas are as follows: 

Sunday, June 14.—Jamaica Bay Y. C. 

Sunday, June 21.—Old Mill Y. C. 

Saturday, July 18—Canarsie Y. C. 

Sunday, Aug. 2—Bergen Beach Y. C. 

The association has adopted the rules of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association to govern in the 
motor boat classes. 

A number of boats will be built for the new one-de- 
sign class. 

fhe new class of boats will be of the knockabout 
type, roft. on the waterline and 28{t. over all, with roft. 
breadth and of light draft. 

lo add to the interest in this new class, Mr. William 
G. Gallagher, of the Jamaica Bay Y. C., has offered a 
cash prize of $250, or a cup of equivalent value, pro- 
vided a certain number of boats were built. 


RRR 


\ meeting of the American Power Boat Association 
was held at the Columbia Y. C. house, foot of West 
Eighty-sixth Stree New York City, on Wednesday 
evening, April 22. The following officers were elected: 
President, W. H. Ketcham, Columbia Y. C.; Secretary, 
John H. McIntosh, Columbia Y. C.; Treasurer, A. B. 
Cole, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Measurer, Henry J. Gie- 
low, Atlantic Y. C.; Executive Committee, the officers 
and Dr. E. B. Sherwood, Shattemuck Y. C.; Frank 
Bowne Jones, Indian Harbor Y. C., and J. H. Wain- 
wright, American Y. C. 

Secretary J. H. McIntosh read a letter from the 
Marine Motor Association of Great Britain, which 
said that the motor boat races for the Harmsworth 
Cup would take place in Queenstown Harbor on July 
11. The cup will be awarded to the fastest boat not 
over 4oft. long; there are no other restrictions. Mr. 
Mcintosh stated that at least one boat would be sent 
over to represent the American Association in the 
races. 


races 





All communications intended for Forest anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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PLAN OF HOUSE-BOAT 


Design for a Houseboat. 


Tue plans of the houseboat that we publish herewith 
were made by Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page. The 
design shows a craft of simple construction and large 
accommodation that could be built at a comparatively 
small cost. The boat is of the stationary type, having 
neither sail nor motive power, and would have to be 
towed from place-to place. 

She is 4oft. 6in. over all, 44ft. 6in. waterline, 13ft. 
breadth and rft. 8in. draft. The forward deck is 6ft. 6in. 
long and the after deck is 7ft. 6in. long. The cabin house 
is 34ft. long and the roof over this extends the full width 
and length of the boat in order to give protection to the 
forward and after deck. The sides and the ends of the 
cabin house are covered with weather boards in order to 
make the cabins warm and tight. The roof is covered 
with canvas and by putting up iron stanchions it could be 
covered with a canvas awning so as to afford protection 
from the rain and sun. This would make a comfortable 
lounging place and would make the cabins much cooler 
as the awning would save the roof of the cabin from the 
sun’s direct rays. 

The main saloon is in the forward end of the boat. 
This room is 12ft. long and has: windows on three sides. 
Wide lounges extend around four sides of the cabin. A 
passageway 2ft. 3in. wide runs aft from the main cabin 
to the galley. On the port side of the passage are two 
staterooms 8ft. long and sft. wide. On the starboard 
side is another stateroom 8ft. long and 5ft. wide, and a 
toilet room 3ft. by sft. 

The galley is 6ft. 6in. long and 7ft. 6in. wide. Open- 
ing from the galley is a pantry 3ft. by 5ft. On the port 
side of the galley is the servants’ room, 5ft. wide and 6ft. 
6in. long. 

This plan conveys a good idea of what a large amount 
of room may be had on a small houseboat. The interior 
arrangement could, of course, be changed to meet special 
requirements, but the room has been economically and 
carefully disposed of in every way. 





Canoeing. 
EG 
A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have applied for membership to the 
A. GAs 

Eastern Division—H. P. Cunningham, Medford, 
Mass.; Wm. J. Burbeck, Lowell, Mass.; Wm. A. Pack- 
ard, Boston, Mass.; John W. Rice, Winchester, Mass.; 
Wm. E. Crosby, West Medford, Mass.; Clifford Tal- 
bot, Winchester, Mass.; A. J. Goodwin, Boston, Mass.; 
Chas. H. Littlefield, Jr., Lawrence, Mass.; Robert B. 
Parkhurst, Lawrence, Mass.; John R. Newman, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; H. K. Newhall, Boston, Mass.; Arthur A. 
Ridgeway, Boston, Mass.; Geo. W. Thompson, Boston, 
Mass. 

Central Division —George S. Kellogg, Buffalo Canoe 
Club, proposed by Charles P. Forbush; G. Fred Mer- 
rick, Rochester Canoe Club, proposed by Al. T. Brown; 
Frederick C. Irving, Gouverneur, N. Y., M. H. Ken- 
nedy, New Brighton, Pa., proposed by H. T. Kreamer; 
S. T. Blemming, John W. Boyce, Pittsburg, Pa., pro- 
posed by H. E. McLain; Lyman B. Kirkpatrick; Frank 
T. Sage, Irondequoit Canoe Club, Rochester, N. Y., 
proposed by John S. Wright; Hiram M. Rogers, 
Rochester Canoe Club, proposed by John S. Wright; 
H. S. Sturdevant, Rome, N. Y., proposed by Jesse J. 
Armstrong; John Henry Coon, Buffalo Canoe Club, 
proposed by John S. Wright; and W. O, Amsler, Otto 


‘ 


BY SWASEY, 
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Benkiser, Alton Brown, W. H. Brown, G. T. Hilde- 
brand, C. A. Robb, Gregg Rogers, J. H. Smith, H. G. 
Welsh, all members. of the Duquesne Canoe Club, 
Pittsburg, Pa., proposed by A. W. Heeren and H. W. 
Breitenstein. 

Atlantic Division—Dr. Wm. B. Breek, Dr. - Stuart 
B. Close and Mr. George V. Strahan. 


Sugar Island Regatta Committee. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Commodore Hyatt, of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, asks that I advise you of the appointment, by - 
him, of the Regatta Committee for the camp at Sugar 
Island, in August next, consisting of the undersigned, 
as chairman, with Messrs. Charles E. Britton, of 
Gananoque, Canada, and Hiram C. Hoyt, of Roches- 
ter, representing the Northern and Central divisions. 
We hope to have one member from the Western di- 
vision associated with us, but to date I have been un- 
able to secure an acceptance from anyone im that terri- 
tory. J. K. Hanp, 

April 27, 1903. Chairman Regatta Committee. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


June 15-16.—Union Hill Schuetzen Corps twenty-fifth anniversary 
shoot. P. Stumpf, Capt. 

June 18-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament under 
Central Shooting Bund. Horace Kephardt, Sec’y. 

July 6-7.—New Haven, Conn.—South New Engiand Schuetzen 
Bund annual schuetzenfest, under the auspices of the Independent 
German Rifle Company. H. C. Young, Sec’y. 








auspices of 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, April 13.—The weather conditions at Shell 
Mound yesterday were excellent. The Red Men Schuetzen Com- 
pany held their annual shoot for members only. John Feldermann 
made the fine score of 73 out of 75 possible. 

D. B. Faktor was the “bright particular star” of the Golden 
Gates, making 230 twice in 10-shot matches. J. E. Gorman made 
95 and 93 with revolver. Scores of the day: 

Red Men Schuetzen Company, prize shoot: John D. Feldermann 
73, Capt. H. Grieb 70, H. Weber 69, J. A. Mohr 68, W. Dressler 
67, J. Mahr 67, P. H. Rulffs 66, John Steiner 65, Capt. C. Oldag 
65, C. G. Strippel 63, H. Bach 63, H. Schlichting 57, it. Schulz 57, 
O. Von Borstel 57, D. Tamke 57, M. Dickert 56, W. Kreutzkamm 
54, J. Oldag 50, H. Schult 49, L. Bernstein 49, F. Meichsner 45, 
H. Schlichting 44, O. E. Rosberg 41, E. Runge 40, W. Wurzbach 
37, H. Cordsen 36, C. Koelberer 28, W. R. Meyer 27, A. Mingst 
25, H. Ritzau 23, J. Horn 17, C. G. Rosberg 13, C. Stein 11. 

Golden Gate Rifie and Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot, gold 
medal: A. F. Bridges 216, O. A. Bremer 209, W. Ehrenpfort 175, 
150. 

Re-entry match: D. B. Faktor 230, 213; A. Gehret 229, 215. 

Club trophy: D. B. Faktor 230, 213; O. A. Bremer 220, 210; 
W. F. Blasse 219, 204; G. Tammeyer 214, 208; A. Gehret 209; 
E. Woenne 197. 

Pistol: W. F. Blasse 87, 82. 

Re-entry match: Dr. Smith 89, W. C. Pritchard 95, 90, 85, C. H. 
Becker 86, 86, 84, 84, 82, 80. 

Revolver: J]. W. Tompkins 78, H. Hinkel 78, 76; C. A. Becker 
79, M. J. White 8, 71; J. Kullmann 85, 84. 

Re-entry match: J. E. Gorman %, 98; P. A. Becker 89, 89, 86; 
G. W. Hoadley 78; J. W. Tompkins 76, 72; M. J. White 81; 
J. Kullmann 8, 77. 

Rapid-fire match, six shots in thirty seconds: G. W. Hoadley 
47, 47, 46, 35; J. R. Trego 46, 46, 42; M. J. White 37, 33, 15. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot, cham- 
pion highest score class: A. Pape 493; champion medal, first and 
second classes, not filled; third class, Lieut. H. Meyer 403; fourth 
cless, D. Dunker 313; best first shot, O. Lemcke 23; best last 
shot, D. Dunker, 25. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot: Capt. 

. Thode 167, G. H. Bahrs, 212, F. P. Rathjens 623, H. Huber . 

. C. Rust 1034, D. Salfield 1045, J. Peters 1051, John De Wit 1258,. 
F. P. Schuster 1305, H. Meyer 1456, O. Lemcke 1519. 


Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
champion class, W. F, 


pion class, D. B. Faktor 218; 
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Blasse 218; first class, D. Salfield, 202; second class, W. Burk- 
holder 220; third class, A. Schaefer 181; best first shot, J. Young 
26; best last shot, A. Gehret, 23. RoeEet. 


The United States Revolver Association, 


New York, N. Y., April 21.—Several important records with 
the pistol at 50yds. have recently been made. One of these is the 
60-shot record made by Thomas Anderton on April 4th, when he 
succeeded in raising the former record four points. I am send- 
ing you herewith a fac simile of the score with the shots all 
plotted on one target. The official score and the accompanying 
certificate required by the rules are as follows: 


Thomas Anderton ...........+. 10 1010 9 10 10 10 10 10 10—99 
9 9101010 910 9 9 9-94 
91010 9 9 91010 10 10—-% 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—99 
8 9 9 810 91010 9 10—92—480 








T. Anderton’s Record-Breaker, 480 out of 500. 


April 4, 1908, Massachusetts Rifle Association, Walnut Hill, 
Boston, Mass.—On April 4, 19083, Thomas Anderton, residing at 
Boston, declared his intention to shoot for record with the pistol 
at BOyds. The shooting was done in accordance with the rules 
and regulations governing the pistol cham a matches of the U. 
S. R. A., the details being as follows: Standard American target, 
Smith & Wesson, .22cal. pistol, 2%lbs. triqger-pull, 10in. barrel, 
open sights, 50yds. Verified by the undersigned. The first shot 
a the score was fired at 3:08 P. M., and the last shot at 3:52 P.M. 
Weather conditions very cloudy and raining. Witnesses: W. F. 
Spencer, J. Murray, scorer. 


A 20°and 30 shot record was also made by Mr. E. E. Patridge 
on March 28. The official score of the 20-shot record is as follows: 
E E Patridge........cccccssccees 10 910101010 910 9 10—% 

1010 910 81010 9 10 10—9—192 

The 30-shot record made at the same time includes one more 10- 
shot string, counting 95, as follows: 
EB EE Patsidge....ccccccoscccsccsccce 
Or a total of 287 for the 30 shots. 

A fac simile of the 30-shot record, with the shots plotted on 
—- target, is submitted herewith; also the corresponding ce1- 
tificate: 


9 9101010 910 9 910—9% 





E. E. Patridge’s 30-shot Record. 


March 28, 1903, Massachusetts Rifle Association, Walnut Hill, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—On March 21, 1903. Mr. E. E. Patridge,residing at Med- 
ford, Mass., declared his intention to shoot for record with the pis- 
tol at 50yds. The shooting was done in accordance with the rules 
and regulations governing the pistol championship matches of the U. 
S. R. A., the details being as follows: Standard American target, 
Smith & Wesson .22cal. pistol, 2ibs. trigger pull, 10in. barrel, open 
sights. Verified by the undersigned. ‘Ihe first shot of the score 
was fired at 3 P. M., and the last shot at 3:30. Weather showery. 
Witnesses: W. F. Spencer, J. S. Murray, scorer. : 

All the above shooting was done strictly in accordance with the 
rules and regulations adopted by the United States Revolver As- 
sociation, and the above scores are now recognized as the official 
records. A. L. A. Himmetwericnt, Sec’y-Treas. 





Iroquois Rifle Club, 


PittssurG, Pa.—In the competition of the Iroquois Rifle Club’s 
spring tournament, Mr. Ittel was the victor, and demon- 
strated that he is a class man. Following are the scores of the 
twenty prize winners: 


E, PU iscasscues 75 74 73—222 R Rahm............ 71 69 69—209 
H H Fisher........ 74 74 73—221 W C Galbreath.... 73 69 67— 

SS DAB vcccsves 74 73 72220 U Altenburger..... 72 66 65— 

A Huebner...... 74 72 72-218 W G Fry..........- 67 65—201 
R F Phillips........ 73 72 72-217 F B Young........ 68 65 65—198 
BD Te RE cence scsee 74 72 70—216 TF I aces cece 66 64 64—194 
C C Hofmeister.... 70 70 70—210 Mosbaugher 64 64 61—189 
H ilreps . 71 70 69—210 J Gergmann ....... 64 61 60—185 
C Leacy .. . 72 70 68—210 M Speer......... 61 58 58—176 
G William 71 70 69—210 H S Strubel....... 63 59 57-175 





Following are the ten prize winners in the bullseye match: 
Cc. C. Hofmeister, D. L. Black, J. Bergmann, R. F. Phillips, L. 
P. Ittel, R. Rahm, G. Gnilreps, W. C. Galbreath, A. J. Huebner, 
H. Gnilreps. 

In the memorial trophy match Rahm was first. He had to 
shoot off a tie with R. EF: Phillips, who beat R. R. by two points. 





The daily press dispatches state that the executive committee 
of the National Rifle Association has fixed May 18, 19 and 20 as 
the dates for the trial shoots to determine upon the personnel of 
the team which is to represent this country at Bisley, England, 
in competition for the Palma trophy. The trials will take place 
at Sea Girt, N. J 


_We are informed that Mr. Joe Link, for many years known to 


has taken the Dooley oo at Springfield, L. L, 
where he conduct a target ground and keep his eye on the 
well-known snipe grounds. 





— Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
shoot. H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 1-2.—Annual spring shoot of the Glen Kock, Pa., Gun Club. 
Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. & 

May 46.—Tournament of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters' 
and Game Protective Association, under auspices of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Gun Club. ; 
Senn? 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 


ec’y. 

May 5.—Millport, Pa.—Oswago Valley Rod and Gun Club shoot. 
May 6.—Walkerton, Ind., Gun Club shoot. 

May 6.—Litchfield, Ill., Gun Club shoot. 

May 5-6.—Lexington, Ky., Gun Club shoot. 

May 6-7.—De Witt, la., Gun Club shoot. 

May 6-7.—Luverne, Minn., Gun Club shoot. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 


nament. 

May 7-9.—El Reno, Okla.—Oklahoma Territory Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 11-12.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club shoot. ao 

May 12-15.—Pekin, Ill.—ILllinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 13-14.—Crawferdsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 
S. N. Crouse, Sec’y. 

May 16.—Trenton, N. J., 
J._R. Taylor, Genl. Mgr. ; 

May 16.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 
Gun Club. Edgar Bills, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Cedar Lake, Ind., Gun Club tournament 

May 18.—Marion, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-21.—Osceola, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
twenty-sixth annual tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
7 of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 

ec’y. 

laa 21-22.—_New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. E 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
GC Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 
Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—1wo-day bluerock tournament of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Ciub; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y. 

May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.—Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
Zeth, Sec’y. ‘ r 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. : 

May 30.—Detroit, M¢'1.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournamen:; =i day. Rose system and average 

rizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. D. A. Hitchcock, 

ec’y-Treas. : . 

June 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 
shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $600 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. ets 

June 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Associatior 
O. R. Dickey, Sec’y 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. _ 

June 4-5.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. 

**June, second week.—Shreveport; La.—Caddo Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 

une 17-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

ome 8-12.—Ossining, N. Y.—New York State Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game’s forty-fifth annual tournament, 
under the auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

une 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 
of Lafayette Gun Club. ’ 

June $.11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. & 
Deniker, Sec’y. : 

June 16-19—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. 

June 16-18.—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 17-18.—McKeesport, Pa., tournament. 

June 24-25.—Rutherford, N. J.—Interstate Association tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Union Gun Club. 

a 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Topsham, Me.—All-dav tournament of the Riverside 
Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

July 89.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 

July 810.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Association’s thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices of the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’y-Treas. 

**July, second week.—Memphis, Jenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

July 14-16.—The Americus, Ga., second annual interstate target 
tournament. H. S. McCleskey, Sec’y. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. : 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 5-6.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

a 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25-28.—Lake Okoboji, 
Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 

*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


Shooting Association’s tournament. 
g 


Ia.—Annual Indian tournament. 


y- 
Sept. 23.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G Wagoner, 


cy. 

*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise Sun Club tournament. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. : 
Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L._B. Fleming, Sec’y. 
Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 


Saturdays.—Chicagd.—Garfield Guti Cliib; grounds W  Fifty- 
second avenue and Monroe street. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

**Members of cae Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 





League. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 








_On the grounds of the Boerckle Gun Club at Bridesburg Sta- 
tien, Pa., April 25, a team of business men from Frankford and 


Kensington met in a team match, 25 targets, and a prize sweep- 
stake at 10 targets, the results of which were as follows: Frank- 
ford team—G. Redifer 19, Alvin 19, H. Johnson 18, J. Dawson Ry, 
W. Rodgers 16, D. Mercer 14; total 104. Kensington team—J. 
Ploucher 23, W. Dawson 21, E. Belson 13, J. Ploucher, Sr., ll, E. 
Carter 12, J. Martin 12; total 92. Prize sweep, 10 targets, l6yds. 
rise, unknown angles—W. Dawson 8, H. Johnson 8, J. Martin 7, 
Alvin 7, Rodgers 5, J. Dawson 4, Mercer 4, Werner 4. Shoot-off, 
5 targets—W. Dawson 4, H. Johnson 3. 


At the Kansas State shoot, Concordia, April 21-23, Mr. Fred 
Gilbert made a run of 112 straight on the iret day. He teeke 
196 out of a possible 200, total of the day’s programme. Mr. W. 
H. Heer won the State championship. He tied with Mr. E. L. 


» 


Wetzig and Mr. Ed. O’Brien on 29. Heer and O’Brien broke 30 
straight in the first shoot-off, Wetzig scoring 28. In the second 
shoot-off the scores were: Heer 29, O’Brien 28. On the second 
day, Gilbert and Heer tied on 195 out of 200; Dave Elliott was 
second with 191; Fort was third with 190; Riehl and Timberlake 
fourth with 186. On the third day, Gilbert was high with 190 
and high for the three days. ; 
R 


_The Chicago, Ill., Gun Club has issued its programme for 1903. 
There are two main weekly events, one at 25 targets per man 
handicap, one at 15 targets, optional sweepstake. The annual 
prizes will be valuable souvenir articles, and a special annuat 
prize valued at $20, will be given tothe member who has 
made the highest percentage without handicap. The regular club 
shoots are held on Saturday afternoon each week between April 
30 and Nov. 1. The grounds are at Seventy-ninth street and 
Vincennes road. Mr, A. A. Walters is the secretary. 


z 


A correspondent informs .us that Mr. A. L. Traver, captain of 
the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, is enjoying himself in the wilds of 
Colorado, and will not return betore the middle of May. The 
Poughkeepsie club has been notified that the fourth shoot of the 
series for the intercounty cup must take place at Ossining some 
time next month, or betore the State shoot. As Capt. Traver is 
one of the strongest men on the Poughkeepsie team, the up- 


river men naturally hope for his return before the match 
comes off. 

R 
On the Clearview Gun Club’s grounds at Darby, Pa., the 


University of Pennsylvania team of trapshooters defeated a team 
of the Century Wheelmen, April 25, by a score of 200 to 184. The 
conditions were six men to a team, 50 targets per man. The 
scores were as follows: Pennsylvania—Lowden 35, Robertson 36, 


Henderson 34, Adams 32, Farwell 2/, Perkins 37; total 200. Cen- 

tury W heelmen—Harrap 41, Conwell 25, Morgan 26, Shaffer 32, 
Colliday 25, Fountain 35; total 184, 
x 

Mr. W. T. Nash, of Indianapolis, Ind., won the Troisdort 


trophy in a series of twelve amateur shoots given by the L 

Gun Club, breaking 347 out of 400 targets shot at, an 868 ee 
gait. Eight of the scores made were counted. Mr. Nash par- 
ticipated in the G. A, H., at Kansas City recently. He partici- 
pated in the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club a tew weeks ago 
and made many friends by his amiable personality and skilltul 
competition. 

Rn 


Capt. C. G. Blandford, of the Ossining Gun Club, was in New 
York on Monday of this week, arranging all the minor details of 
the programme of the New York State shoot. He had with him 
the beautiful medal, the trophy for the 100-target event at lo6yds., 
60 singles and 20 pairs. It bears the inscription ““Championship 
New York State, 1903.” It is beautifully designed, and a large 
diamond pendent, which it bears, does not lessen its attractive- 


ness. 
R 


High average was won by Mr. B. D. Nobles, of Olean, at the 
two days’ tournament of the Olean, N. Y., Gun Club’s shoot, 
April 21 and 22, shooting from the 20yd. mark. Mr. L. V. Byers, 
of Rochester, was high on the first day; Messrs. Nobles and H. 
M. Stewart, of Rochester, were second. On the second day Mr. 
F. D. Kelsey, of East Aurora, was high average; Mr. Nobles 
second high average. 

a 


At the second tournament of the Western Pennsylvania Trap 
shooters’ League, on the grounds of the Herron Hill Gun Club, 
Pittsburg, April 22-23, Mr. L. J. Squier won high average with a 
total of 321 out of 350 targets. Messrs. F. E. Mallory, 312, E. 
Hickey, 311, Kaven and L. B. Fleming, 307, were second, third 
and fourth in the order mentioned. 


R 


Mr. Eugene Doeinck, who for the past ten years has been 
secretary of the Hell Gate Gun Club, resigned that office at a 
meeting held last week in their club rooms. Mr. Doeinck in 
future will make his home in Liberty, Sullivan county, where he 
has purchased a hotel. After the meeting a farewell dinner was 
given by Mr. Doeinck to the club. 


R 


Mr. W. Sands was present at the April shoot of the Emerald 
Gun Club at Newark, N. J., on Tuesday of last week, after an 
absence from New York since December, 1902, in Jacksonville, 
Fla. His health was much benefited by the Southern visit. His 
skill had not diminished, for he scored 9 out of 10, the highest 
score made in the club event. 


The New Utrecht Gun Club, at a meeting held in Brooklyn, L. 
1., last week, decided to continue club competition, and there- 
fore will resume the club shoots in the near future. Targets will 
be used, and arrangements with Mr. J. S. Wright, manager of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club, will be made for the use of his club’s 
grounds. 

R 


The Trenton, N. di Shooting Association announces a tourna- 
ment for May 16. here are eleven programme events, at 15, 20, 
25 and 30 targets, entrance $1.30, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. All moneys 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. Shoot begins at 10 o’clock. Mr. J. k 
Taylor is the general manager. 


Messrs. Apgar, Keller and Griffiths were visitors at the shoot 
of the Boston Gun Club, held at Wellington, on Wednesday of 
last week. Apgar, from the 2lyd. mark, made a run of 28 breaks, 
first in the prize match, in which Griffiths was second with 26 
out of a possible 30, ® 


At the Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club, 
Climax broke .944 per cent. of 180 targets and won high average. 
Dickey was next with .897. Both shot from the 20yd. mark. Rule 
were third with .888 per cent. Thirty-seven shooters 


an 
participated. 





888 : 
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At a nostiong of the North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. 
J., on April 24, officers were elected as follows: President, Geo. 
Allison; Vice-President and Captain,* Jas. Morrison; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jas. R. Merrill; Lieutenant-Captain, Fred Vosselman. 


The programme of the Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual 
tournament, May 26 and 27, is now ready for distribution. There 
are twelve events each day, each event at 15 targets, entrance 
$1.50, $5 added. There are ten average prizes, $5 each, for entire 
programme events. Mr. A. J. Schmid is secretary-treasurer. 


The Glen Leaf Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., took action recently 
for club competition. Officers elected are: President, J. Right- 
meyer; Vice-President, John Fick; Secretary, H. Gensley; Treas- 
urer, W. Enck; Captain, Louis Rightmeyer. 


The total programme of the three days’ Nebraska State shoot 
provided 600 targets. Messrs. Gilbert, Heer, Fort and D. Elliott 
were the only ones to break over 90 per cent. in the three-day pro- 
gramme, respectively, 581, 566, 545 and 544. 


On the grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club, at Wissinoming, Pa., 
on April 26 Messrs. L. Z. Lawrence and D. S. Donat broke 93 
in the 100-target event. Mr. Lawrence made straight scores in 


15 and 20 target events. 
Z 
In a match shoot betwcen Messrs. A. Felix, of Philadelphia, and 
A. J. Miller, of Camden, Pa., April 25, at Holmesburg Junction, 


Pa., 100 birds per man, 30yds. rise, the score were Miller 88, 
Felix 85. 
x 


Attention is called to the communication of Messrs. Von 
Lengerke & Detmold in our trap columns this week concerning 
trophies which belonged to the late Jacob Pentz. 


In a match at 100 live birds, on the grounds of the Keystone 
Shooting League, Holmesburg Junction, Pa., Mr. A. Felix de- 
feated Mr. A. J. Miller by a score of 91 to 81 


The Media, Pa., Gun Club held its first monthly shoot on Sat- 
urday of last week. Eleven members were present. The scores 
are sure to improve in time. 


The Hudson County Consumers’ Gun Club will hold a live- 
bird shoot at Guttenberg, N. J., on May 22. 


1s) 4 J omet'> a 


The next annual meeting of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s 
Association will be held at Junction City. 
R 


The Hudson Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot at Gutten- 
berg, N. J., on May 8. 
Bernarp WATERS. 





Limited Gun Club, 


InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 25.—The Limited Gun Club, of In- 
dianapolis, recently finished one of the most successful shoots in 
the history of the club. It was called the Troisdorf trophy shoot, 
deriving its name from a handsome gold medal donated by the 
Troisdorf Powder Co. There were twelve weekly contests, and 
each contcstant was allowed to count his eight scores. If a mem- 
ber attended only eight, nine or ten shoots he could only select 


eight, and it is neediess to say that all the members tried to be * 


present at all the shoots. It was a strictly amateur handicap 
shoot, and each contestant was handicapped according to his 
score in the previous shoot, and by the final result, it 1s readily 
seen that some of the members reached the 20yd. mark. The 
medal was finally won by W. T. Nash, he having broken (taking 
his eight best scores) 347 targets out of a possible 400, making a 
percentage or 86%. 

The next high guns were: John W. Cooper, 344, or 86 per 
cent.; W. C. McIntosh, 343, 85% per cent.; Ed. Dickman, ; 
85% per cent.; Gus. Moller, 337, 84% per cent. 

‘lhe contest was enjoyed by all the boys, and the chances are 
that another shoot will be started as soon as the weather will 
permit. B. B. Apams, Sec’y. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., April 25.—The attendance at the shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club to-day was a little better, owing to fine 
weather. Some of the boys showed lack of practice, while the 
bad shooting of some of the others could only be attributed to 
a few of the other hundred reasons that shooters have in stock 
to explain bad shooting. a 

FE. Ball was the bright and particular star, negotiating 24 out 
of his first 25. No. 6 was from the 18yd. mark. Each event was 
at 10 targets: 





Events: 1234656 Events: 123456 
C Biandford.... 9 9 8 8 7 9 D Brandreth... ...... 8 7.. 
| C Barlow..... 7 BD SG in csac WI on oc ce rs ES 
7 Bytend ...<:. © B 6S TA B BOR c..0cc. oe wn av oe 8 es 
2 ener DS ck an. Fe a cee th os av ve-08: SB 
1 T Washburn. .. 910.. os 

C. G..B. 





Millvale Gun Club, 


Mitivae, Pa., April 25.—The scores made at the weekly shoot 
of the Millvale Gun Club to-day are as follows: 
Hickey 13 10 13 10 






9 oo 
Jenne > 2 BD 6 «se 
ST ccc sens exw 53 3 - Bw 
Basler i a ee 
Seaman 610 8 10 17 ll 
Smith 71228:14 92 
Stewart 6§&126h 61 
Blythe 6 8 6 8 5&6 8 
Elliott 7 8 7 9 os 08 of 
PERROEE occ ccccvccccnsccccsescese “ee i eet me oe 
SERUEEED | svsivcycenvdstscdausencceney 1336810 410 1 WD 
EEE? ciccbancensdshccbesonkusasteus » «8 8 232 PD 
ONE avcccccesvescnescesssonsess . » BBs Ba ee 
so SOIR: cnnkanvidvebeseasene patios « B FT FR an 66 se 
(er rn Te oe ae eee 





Leominster Gun Club, 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—At the shoot of the Leominster Gun Club 
last week the weather was cold and a high wind prevailed, the 
latter being so violent that the contestants could not stand 
steadily at the score. Under the circumstances, the scores were 
not at all bad. Mr. Neaf Apgar was high man. 





Events: 123 465 6 _ Events: 1234656 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 
Apgar .......006 910 9 8 914 Rice, Jr......... © Bia. co ante 

MD. Sasusbeeebe eB as pe ee. ME . whecehyes we os 6 8 6 6 
Keller, Jr....... SB BB: Css CRE cusnces cc cc’ BB AD 
Andrews ....... £2 eae eee © 0 on op 
Tenney .......: 578 6 47 Beir ....... eae ie 
Stickney ....... DBD is 35 ta ED webnawend cv on. ce ne au’ Ee 
PPRPEOE . csccctcce 465668 


Maryland Gun Club, 


Orancevitte, Md., April 27.—The scores below are those made 
by the Maryland Gun Club, April 25: 
Events: 1283 4 _ Events: 1234 
Targets: 15151010 Targets: 
Steever 
Catiz 
Hughes 
ae son 
artner 


Smith ...... 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hudson County Consumers’ Club. 


The Hudson County Consumers’ Gun Club held a club shoot 
last week, at which three events were shot, a club event and two 
‘team contests. The scores’ follow: 









OO  snsnscasvan 1011101122— 8 Haspe .............. 021102021— 7 
Bergman --1100211202— 7 Bierner ............ 1021101001— 6, 
ENO ccvne - -0122210021— 7. Barbiri ............. 1012202212— 8 
Stecker ...... --1011201221— 8 Intermann ......... 1111121111—10 
Havenstein ........ 1102210201— 7 Woehlib ............ 2102122221— 9 


Event 2, team shoot, captains, Intermann and Woehlib: 
Intermann 1221 Woehlib 








Havenstein .......... 21222—5 Bierner .. 
DE. sndasesdvaune 12211-5 Koehler . 
BUREEED Sosccesnsyciied 01220—3 Haspe 
NED | cusresctovencaat 10220—3—20 Bergman . 
Event 3, team shoot: 
Woehlib NT Pe re 11211—-5 
Koehler Havenstein .......... 10221 —4 
ierner EEE cvscosséadponn 12220—4 
Haspe 22010—3 a 01022—3 
SED wcciccveccset 21022—4—19 Baase ..........-se00- 12201—4—-20 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., April 25.—There were thirteen events shot at 
the weekly gathering of the North River Gun Club to-day. The 
weather was pleasant. Mr. S. Glover broke 26 straight in the 25- 
target event, which was about the best shooting of the afternoon 





competition. The scores follow: 

Events: 1234567 8 910111213 

Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 10 Be 
BROMO cecccecocncporevocccsces 1368 6 910 915 7 6 & 6 
EET: Shnthovsswksémencborseede ll 8 710 910 ve o 8 
> vnstisbioniaenbesbansh eb’ BSa@ kh gf ¥ ee | 
0 OS EOE & Aea tS & +e 
TD  sonsdobnebséseaberes’ Bee gak q 
DE Sissiusképebsones on 22 Dee Be 
ED’ cccensense i 8 910 9. a 
Schneider ‘. 8 8.. as es 
Merrill » so oo 0s Ooo OS O'S Vac 
Schneider, re-entry............. ° i ee gS ° 


Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. | 


Emerald Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., April 21.—The Emerald Gun Club held its April 
shoot on Smith Brothers’ grounds to-day, with eighteen contestants 
participating. The day was pleasant. The birds were a fair lot. 
A pleasing feature of the meeting was the presence of Mr. W. 
Sands, who had been absent in Jacksonville, Fla., since Decem- 
ber, 1902. He was much improved in health. The scores follow: 


raise Yards. 





D2 ee anviopabtevsscssucts povtapepeeee 25 1121110111— 7 
ame 55. BERRI, socvsvcconpsecencsnesee 7 28 011211*111— 8 
Sch« rty posh er eeeeepeesvedscetceneeesesaes 7 33 20222020— 6 
DE B BORSUE, coconpcosecccscocevess 7 30 *222002022— 6 
Wy GEE ecdncnsantecenchvesecsbonebees 6 25 002*222211— 7 
1c i sahvvaaehenebsvestucesouss tec’ 6 25 1211210211— 9 
DE: csnskservepecepesusvenphenssese 7 28 2222122012— 9 
WEE conven secdccocncwsencebeneneshne 7 28 *222110220— 9 
i Sh, «cucnébeobneccnsedeenssbebetes 6g 28 2022211101— 8 
CF VRE cn ccccccvccdvevdesonencese 6 28 0200010000— 2 
crt SCs ceppesnevedsoenks tebeseer 7 30 2222000222— 7 
TY EEE cenvcocavecsnvepecussceses 7 30 *212221001— 7 
DEUS wiccosccescnenccnessapancocces 7 28 00*1222111-- *, 

/ Sands .. pvenpeowsensshedese 6H 2 2221110222-— 9 
P May 6 28 2220202202— 7 
W Catton 6 28 0210121011— 7 
H W Dryer. 6 28 0000120221— 5 
© TERRIER cncccccccnccesescevccsaseses 6 28 2200220120— 6 


New York German Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., April 22.—The New York German Gun Club 
held its shoot on Outwater’s grounds, with a good attendance, 
twenty-five contesting. The club event was at 10 birds, but it was 
unfinished owing to the insufficient number of birds on hand, 
owing. to the failure of birds to arrive as per contract, much tu 
Mr. Outwater’s disappointment. 

The scores will be shot up at the next regular shoot. This 
event was the postponed club event from April 15. 

The scores, 10 birds, distance handicap, unfinished event: 


H Wellbrock, 29..21022212%1—8 P Albert, 28 








Jon Kattengill, 30..10122 E Radel, 28.. 

H Mestoh, 28....... 02010 Selg, 25.... 

Dr Hudson, 28...... 02111 acob, 2! 

R Baudendistel, 28..21001 Dannefelser, 28.11221 
Schlicht, 28....... 11201 E A Meckel, 28....2111 
H Cowe, 28....... 02022 °C Lange, 2........ 21 

DP BOR, Bass ecees 11121 C F Lenone, 28 

L T Meunch, 28 %E Heppe, 28....... 

*Col V, *C Saldarini, 28..... 

E Steffens, 28 SORNG, BB vos cesses 

JH 
* Guests. 


Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., April 26.—The target shoot of the 
Franklin Furnace Gun Club resulted as follows in the 10target 
event: Suthren 6, C. Ramage 6, Right 7, F. Ramage 0, Kispaugh 
3, Williams 6, Right 3, Pope 2, Stephens 6. 


South Side Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., April 25.—At the South Side Gun Club’s shoot 
to-day sweepstakes were shot as follows: 





Events: 123456 Events: 123456 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 2525 Targets: 25 25 26 25 25 25 
Gardner ........ eS OD nc Mk, 06 NIE wevenes cs 06 be Pe 
Guenther .-- 21 20 211917 .. Fiegenspan .... 16 22 23 21 20 
Piercy ....scee- 21 22 21 24 .. 23 Hungerford .... 161017... .. .. 
Carlough ...... 20 20 19 17 21 21 Butler ......... .. 1318... .. .. 
Marshall ....... 202018... Mockridge ..... .. 10 18 15 15 13 
Engle .......... 20 .. 21 21 3 EEE accsteu so ci< se 21 21 19 
Griffith 17 20 19 22... SRE ensance 4010s 46 oe wa 





Nishoyne Gun Club, 


Orange, N. J., April_25.—Three events at 25 targets each were 
shot at the Nishoyne Gun Club’s matinee to-day: 


Events: 123 Events: 123 
Yeomans .....-++.+. occe ME Sn BB WRRENEE ccc ccccvecccscs ve | 
Baldwin ...ccccccccccccs BEES TS BOGS vc vccsveccssccccsses ov 0s 14 
BEENEE  ccvcsccncccecocces ae veo 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., April 25.—The main event of the 
Keystone = League’s competition to-day was the match 
between Mr. A. Felix and A. J. Miller. The club events were 
shot first, the first being the club handicap at 10 birds, in which 
Fitchgeraid and Geikler made straight scores. 

The scores of the handicap shoot for club cups, 10 live birds, 
handicap rise, follow: Geikler 10, Fitzgerald 10, I. W. Budd 9, 
oe 9, Davis 9, Harrison 9, Thomas 8, Sanford 8, Winches- 
ter %. 

Shoot for officers’ trophy, 15 birds, 28yds. rise: Harrison 16, I. 
W. Budd 14, Geikler 14, Fitzgerald 14, Miller 14, Rothacker 14. 
Match, 100 birds, 30yds. rise: 


222222— 
A J Miller...........++- esovcceccees eo 
2202222222222— 


April 22.—On the unds of the Keystone Shooting League 
ode , Messrs. A. Felix and A. J. Miller shot a match at 100 
live birds. Felix won easily, finishing strong with a run of 34 


straight. The scores: 

A FEE ceccceccceece evecesccccceeces sLIDDeeeeDeReD EDI Re eeEe eee — Oe 
2222022200202022222222220—19 
2222022222222020222222222—22 
2222ZLLPII2I2I2IIIPI22I22—25 G1. 

A J Milller........cccccccvccvsceeees . « « .0202222220202222202222710—19 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 25.—At the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club to-day there was a. gathering, favored by pleasant 
weather. Mr. John S. Wright was in good form, and was high 
average in the programme events in their entirety. There were 
thirteen contestants, a lucky number, all evidence to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. These shoots have a steady support, are 
convenient to reach by Kings County Elevated R. R. All in- 
formation pertaining to them will be furnished by Mr. Wright, 
318 Broadway. The scores: 





Events: a i a ee a eee! ee 

Targets: 10 15 10 10 5p 10 15 15 10 2 10 
oo ee eee 612 6 7 Dae: ae de 
EEE Socios scoebersenis 71310 #9§ 10 10 12 1310... 8 
PEEL Dodscccadsdpecure 72 OW: os TE se a 8 
WEEE gb stews oscoccevesevaen DRE HB ss. ose aoe tke 
Cheeseborough ............ Die te Sot. oe Bee 
EN. pavhsshocspuobesenes Se ese oa ee ae - ee ee 
EE ne cbckcetedeatekecse’ .. @  e. e  e e 
SEED ‘siwioucecstacsansistess 6 8 6 8 &6 81 10 4 6 
OM, JOE. ciccbcstavves . ) 28.2 0B BB 68 
RPOONO, FF .65.00.c0cees's . 2-2 78 F £ BS -3 DS 
DEEENOE  agactuenssaccuame 2° 335-8832 33 2.7 

OEE .. sv ocnccnsiguanens eo Se 8 os ° 
SE occescssgingaias Ste ge IO ee ° 

Fulton Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 27.—The scores made at the Fulton Gun 
Club’s shoot to-day are appended. The weather was pleasant, the 
attendance good, and the meeting enjoyable. The medal shoot 
was won by Mr. Hearne. The scores: 


Events: 2 eve £6 8) 

Targets: 16 15 2 16 15 2 16 
SION, By ocrckevasisinpesuitesenecene om £m Ea yw 
SE, OD. whoctulsiabees dash wincnstbciinnn’ 9 13 16 8 11 19 10 
SD cxvcrscbighinskbasstcbdckéenvetpepeb und 8 87 i 
PORUMNE, Te ...ccenbscnedee shecbecaveabeovas ss | S| 2 a 
BONES, © oo. csccnsdbcvecnenceceecccensesse> Bmw 8 .. se 
SEEED.  nocgcnscvocebedushdbhaehonapesebeotanse  . @ ome woe 
POE we svcnc Dbckcabeddecsbéydeneesncowcs Ba 6¢e 8 ..« B 
BERND, BOs iccesetndepsctssecvounsensponerece 02 656 5 oe 
WO ED cvncesS Avesccdishetesectwapedees 7818 il os 
SEEN ceseseseccdcebbansacucuasdevbasetie es 10 10 2 .. se 
DUNNE dad sphpsinsdgsueutebas cose venseatenshes Sta 72 BB « 
DT donccksumbhasawiobtedncsedsaesetes aw os 
ENED suevovseces siniavpesvobéssavacinns ee Boe See 
I nivesxeadesstetes d¥ensihvaltiakute ce <6. ws” G0 95. 
ER EES ss. .0, ep we ae MERe be 
SE Snesiuscusbbinbinet ghubitesdmedence ae ee. 
SEE 6ddun ot pnrkthbikiansiessuneehseunnls 7 10 


Geo. R. ScHNEIDER, ‘Sec’y. 





Worcester Sportsman’s Club, 


Worcester, Mass., April 20.—We had a very good crowd for our 
first shoot. Lunch was served at the grounds. A pleasant feature 
of the day was the number of ladies present. We have another 
tournament May 30. All clubs invited. 







Events: 12345678 9100.2 

Targets: 15 15 25 15 10 10 15 25 10 16 10 25 
= ee 91114 9 8 71316 810 616 
PED veaseceuesispesvepevertves 12112213 9 9 619 611 816 
Fortain ..... Be Be ae Oe OS BHO EE hc cc oe 5 
Lawrence .. oo oo oe 0138 9 8 919..10 816 
Bucklin -- 1213 2112.. .. 1418 610 6 21 
Bonner ...... » 00%tn 26.68 0b 4s 0e En 08 a0 60 
Vinton ....... oe re eee rs * 
Wilson ........ oh. 0s Dane Oe 
Cheney ...... -» + 817 410 413 
SY. cobccssece is. pr ee “oe ay er ee ee 
Eee —"o sr veer S.lU le CP 
POD sis csccnatt 91314 9 6 71016 312 612 
Snell ....cceeee. on.c0 gs ae OO te ok EE se ae 
Wood ..... 1910 7 4 913 410 618 
Daniels ee ee) ea 
Phil a oe" a8 1011 4 9..14 
Emory i} oe? Pre 
DE Rctibnssandedeucesbsocesettee’ We we ce Ee te Se ear 
Sl uisaaredubundietensscsduauwad teatasuaraty’ ie bs ink 15 Di a ie 
EE: Gpuscencasesbhosnsvoeubanenan 8131513 48 617 5 $9 419 
BOND ‘sscakatesuaponscnbacucsesel D ée sy e's aye 
BEES. wbnscevencseontysbastabsautnse PTE. 0D we. 6a 00 we 08.06 40 
DUEEUNEE. coccucccuacpucmegebesess apis 2A) Fa 
BOE sc cccnscantauinecsbbappodiue Ae Bente be ed Ee Buco 8 B SB oe 
NOE, JI8 .occoncrukdanesctbnpaeiser ah 5k bens betes 6 - me ee 
NO wcscscocbatansentth atnetnene 7.2 SS o0 00 00 
WENO Scvide SotUpabacdcenonaneeas sie © 8. oe ee 2 
SEED . cc ccvcccdbistueiveuwssessseue. os Biase cop as 4 
WOUND {co vcccacthssaarawenircsvenanes boxe iii5s Eh an We pd ine WD os 
SOND” ocsscccadedvasneebecndevheaes 81113 ee ub be 


Schenectady Gun Club. 


_Scnenectapy, N,. Y., April 27.—I send you a clipping from the 
Schenectady Gazette, giving an account A the spring tournament 
of the Schenectady Gun Club, which is correct: 

The match that has been going on for the last seven weeks, 
from March 14 to April 25, inclusive, among the members of the 
Schenectady Gun Club, came to an end last Saturday afternoon. 

The prize winners are headed by one of the youngest and mosu 
enthusiastic members, H. J. Borden, who smashed 99 out of a 
—— 100 targets, leading the veteran Livingston by one target. 
‘he conditions of the match were to test the skill of the shooters 
during the windy, stormy and disagreeable weather of early spring, 
when the worst conditions for the trapshooter invariably prevail. 
The match was intended to give the shooters the problem of get- 
ting 25 successive breaks in one event in any four of the seven 
successive Saturday afternoons. 

There were fourteen entries for the match, seven of whom fin- 
ished and seven withdrew. 

There were four ?n cups awarded to the four high guns, who 
were as follows: H. J. Borden, first, with 99 breaks; Hn M. Lev- 
engston, Jr., second, with 98 breaks; H. E. Greene, third, with 
97 breaks; S. K. Warnick, fourth, with 97 breaks. 

The fuil score of those who shot during the month is as follows: 





Events: 123 465 67 Total 

Targets: 265 25 25 25 25 25 25 Broke. 
H Borden Se EP on 00.  se 99 
H Levengston. oo co BBE ce ae oo ae 98 
H E Greene -- DMM. M.... 97 
S K Warnick - BAA .. .. .. 26 97 
B £) Be cn dncccepsccteseccee on Be OO 0c BE ce ce 96 
cy SA, Mob hice ae us ce okevanieas Se) ae Pe 87 
V Wallburg 123.....02 87 

Each event was shot on a different date as follows: No. 1 


March 14; No. 2, March 21; No. 3, March 28; No. 4, April 4: 
No. 5, April 11; No. 6, April 18; No. 7, April 28. 
VALENTINE WALLBURG, Capt. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povcuxeepsiz, N. Y., April 25.—The weekl 
held to-day, was favored by fine weather an 
including two new members, Mr. Bissing and Klein, to-day 
being Mr. Klein’s first experience at the game. The principal 
event to-day was No. 6, for the Marshall handicap trophy, which 
was won by Mr. M. F. Hoctor, who, with his handicap, made a 
straight score. To-day is probably the last Saturday on which 
this club will hold their weekly shoot, as there is a special meet- 
ing scheduled for Wednesday evening, the 29th, at which time it 
2 osoeet that the day for regular shoots will be changed to 

ursday. 

We have just put in a set of two ground traps for field prac- 
tice, which were used to-day for the first time, and over which the 
boys had considerable fun, as well as good practice. 


shoot of this club, 
a wet attendance, 
7 





Events: 123 465 678 Shot 
Targets: 1010 5151522510 at. Broke. 
6 ee 362 En ah be oO 8 
3: £25 @. ee 90 56 
oD tien 06 45 33 
a pS 18 6 53 
i 5 i) 38 
: 23 100 59 
ve 25 x 
% 50 
% 47 
b.J 13 
SNANIWESB. 
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Olean Gun Club Tournament. 


Ovean, N. Y., April 23.—The fourth annual tournament of the 
Olean Gun Club was held ‘here at the Jersey Farm Association 
grounds, April 21 and 22, under very unfavorable conditions, which 
im a measure account for the rather small. scores A cold 
raw wind sent the targets high and wiid for the first -* and 
the second day the wind was not so high, but weather cold and 
rainy, making shooting difficult and very unpleasant. The at- 
tendance was good, considering: all things. The targets were 
thrown from a magautrap with almost perfect satisfaction, hardly a 
dozen targets being broken out of the 7,000 thrown. 

Shooters from_ Kochester, Buffalo, East Aurora, Randolph, 
Warren, Kane, Bolivar and Wellsville attended. ‘ 

The trade was represented by Forest H. Conover, Geo. R. Ginn 
and W. B. Lyons. ‘Lhese gentlemen aided the management im- 
mensely in conducting the shoot, and made many friends, who 
wish to see them in future tournaments here. 

The programme had a total of 190 shots each day. The first day 
L. V. Byer, of Rochester, won high average, and B. D. Nobles 
of Olean, and Harry M. Stewart, of Rochester, tied for second 
high average. The second ov F. D. Kelsey, of East Aurora, won 
high average, and B. D. Nobles, of Olean, won second high 
average. ‘Ihe high average for the two days was won by B. D. 
Nobles, who broke 305 out of 380 targets from the 20yd. mark. 

Taking everything into consideration, the shoot was a success, 
and all the boys had a good time, and we wish to see them all 


again. 
First Day, April 23. 
Events: 123 46 67 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 20 15 10 15 15 2015 25s at. Broke. 

Byer, 18.002 s.scsess 5 10 12 1613 111011 13181120 1909 149 
Stewart, 21......... 81013141612 6 711181418 19 147 
Nobles, 2....:.0000- 61110121612 61112171321 19 147 
Crandall, 18........ 5 131313 15121011 8141318 190 14 
Daniels, 16......... 6 9 7141514 7121516 921 190 14 
Miller, 18........+++ 41312141513 9 910151218 190 144 
Vaugnan, 18........ 7 914151712 9 9 8131018 190 141 
Cutting, 18......... 31112101713 61311141219 19 141 
DEORE. BF 0 ones conse 811111114 9 512 7151319 1909 125 
Kelsey, 18.......... 9 6101215 8 611 9141119 19 19 
Conover, 18........ 61010111311 7 910131119 19 lw 
Waldron, 14........ 5 510 915 9 81011151217 19 126 
Farnum, 16 ....... 8 713121411 7 91114 812 190 126 
Se Re 6 6121114 9 513 814 819 19 13 
Weide, 16...02.000000 79 71110 9 47 7131219 190 115 
Zimmerman, 14..... 79111013 8 6 7810 916 190 114 
ME sskcunesee 6911 9 8 8 310 4121017 19 107 
PE IR. ve tn9.0.000 Oi Re De oes 115 67 
Sheldon, 16......... 610101113 7.. 100 64 
Coleman, 16........ 6CNNNMMM 620...... .«. 115 80 
SE Bick ices anh de 06 e OS 1213 71214161423 135 = ill 
th ane SE sg ae 13 61311N1.. 9 65 
Dodge, 14.......... mh Bias tc se O Gas op bp bs 65 20 
Te Mlcenseseceve 2. We as an ae ae oes 55 17 
Rivenburg, 16...... .. .. -. 0 .. ll 910.... 55 40 
Barnes, 14 ......... PS re AR 40 27 
TEE cteons en ge 00 its. 000 Mi Oe aes 40 15 
hc ag ot ne eh unk ue aa, © 40 17 
Dougherty, Messe be. he oe. 4 0 O&O ce 40 26 
RE UE oc ociken ne pk. 60 0 90 09> Was 40 ab 06 2 18 
OS OS a ee ee a 15 13 
Wertman, 14........ Se 7 on 6 05 9 60 se 2» 13 
petsant, 3 ca weuee cnia aan 10 ; 5 = 
Oakley, 16........00 oe oe 0 0 08 08 

BOY, Thocccensssce, 06 06:90 6 5 10 5 









Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 20 15 10 15 15 20 15 25 at. Broke. 
Kelsey, 16. . 71412131615 91213181220 1 1 
Nobles, 20. 91111131813101114181119 190 158 
Bozard, 16.. 91411121413 81311181123 190 157 
Stewart, 21.. . 715 8141613 91412161220 190 156 
Mason, 16 .... . 91012131815 7 813181316 190 1652 
Conover, 18... . 513181111 9101415171418 199 160 
Cutting, 18......... 1013 11 10 13 10 9 13 13 16 12 18 199 148 
Miller, 16... . § 813131613 8 910131417 19 141 
Byer, 20..... 7 911 61612 81313161018 19 139 
Vaughan, 16... 81110121611 8 9 9141018 190 136 
Daniels, 18.... 811101116....11 4171121 16 120 
Waldron, 14... 7 910111913 711121313.. 165 
Daley, 14.... ag ST WEEE ce c0.<8 SE ee oe 135 
Tiger, 14.......e00- 61058 8 4 


ol atye resi a. += 
Zi Se yenas ke dececs. va oe wee? ae 
age ete Des San eee! 
WR ec neck oc as canna te ae 
GI ic ceccces. cles cv. se oe 4a oe: Se te Orne vo 20 


Brunswick Gun Club. 


Brunswick, Me., April 24.—Appended find tabulated scores of 
a little shoot held youeriey afternoon on our grounds at Merry- 
meeting Park. We had thirty entries, and threw 2,550 targets. 
A. G. Fisher, fresh from the G. A. H. at Kansas oy was con- 
ceded the winner before the contest opened, from the fact that he 
had been in constant practice for past winter at Colorado Springs. 
He shot finely, and did what was expected by breaking 87 per 
cent., and winning the trophy as champion of Bath, Brunswick 
and Topsham. The runner-up was ex-President Webber, of the 
home club, who has not had any practice since last August. He 
greatly pleased his friends by smashing 82 per cent. in fine shape. 

In the team race, out of a total of 250 shot at the result was: 
Brunswick 180, Bath 167, Topsham 137. 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke. Av. 
WIRE. osc ivecesses 7108799 8 91010 10 87 ~—sw 87 
S Whitmore ....... 8699988886 10 =. we 
Webber we Fe gS See Re 82 =. 82 
Maxwell ... 7 Te SOs 8 TS oe 7% #76 
MEE oo<cen 810106878 85 5 100 % .1% 
esn 8997867739 ‘10 3 
TIRE acicceccces 6995658949 100 — a 
Toothaker ......... 8677688767 10 7 .70 
CREE sa5 sencnene38 6859664.7 8 8 100 67—siw 7 
Seribmer. ..s0cccccee S44.3.5.5 87.86. 2 67 («67 
rere 665989775 5 10 67 ~—s«w 67 
Thompson .......- 5108677565 7 = 10 66 Cw 
Be BE sosencsee SeT TS Ct eT tT we 6 .66 
L C Whitmore..... 6787845874 10 64 ~—sw 4 
Nason ...... annie 76588448 5 4 = 10 59 = sw 
MEE cadbnasxouentsn 26657868 64 = «10 58st 
oe Pe 8625864747 10 | 
i civabesiedespes 76565754655 10 5 8 «Cw 
ee 342355383778 10 47 ~=«~CAT 
Atkinson .........- 4665524425 100 48 («AB 
Sestse «si. .e0eceee 26.38 B24. Bes, ve 80 42 ~—=«CxWB 
ee rr ST 6 Dd BF..S ca cc. ce 70 3 866 
Sone neeweguunde 7 4.B T G dc. ce ce 00 60 36 -60 
CM Hall.....cccsse BB ES 6 TB xe ce oc os 60 27 (4B 
S Strout ..ccsccees BBS Fac ce. ov 00 00 50 28 dG 
Sanford ......cccoee 43 B 6 & cc ce 0 oc 00 50 21 42 
A Goud: ...cccsccee T 7.9. 8. © oo cove ca ce 50 32S 
TEED oc dececcvse 64 OF Bin ce aces ae 50 27~~—(C«wAA 
TiBBSUS 2.0 cceceeee 367 : 7 oe ia S = = 
Burkett ........ wipieaie 





Springfield Gun Club, 


uE Springfield Shooting Club, of Springfield, Mass., held a 
im cusped ul shoot on their grounds Ap: ie A large crowd 
of shooters were present from out of town; New Haven especially 
sent a number Ss ood shots. The programme of twelve events 
called for 200 clay birds, but darkness put a stop to the shooting 
he tenth event was over. 
athe trade was represented by T. E. Doremus, Neaf Apgar and 
. E. Keller. , 
Lt addition to the printed programme, a National Sportsman con- 
test with thirty entries was run. Only nineteen shooters were on 
hand to shoot the event. This was a 2%-bird race, $1 entrance. 
The prizes for this event were three in number. This event was 
handicapped by giving birds plus the shooter’s score, so each 
shooter had a fair show of winning. The first prize, a .38-55 
caliber Winchester rifle, was won by Frank Buck, whose score was 
%, including a handicap of 8 birds; second prize went to E. L. 
Mott, whose score was 22 including a handicap of 8 birds; third 
ize was won by E. H. Pinney, score 21 including a handicap of 
i . 
ria number of targets were thrown, some 6,000 in all. There 


special and were 
its en” Fe C'S Kies lancewcod ivdst sod; second, Dy: 


S. B. Keith, reel; third, D, C. Downing, Webster’s Dictionary; 
~_—— E. H. Pinney, pocket knife; fitth, Edward Bagg, box 
of _cigars. 

E. C. Griffith, of ype R. L., and B. W. Claridge, of New 
Haven, had it nip and tuck for high average for the day, Griffith 
wening by 4 birds. 4 

The following table gives the scores of the best shooters, also 
their per cent. for the day’s shooting: 





Av. 
Griffith 48 Chapin .. -676 
Claridge Dr Keith -563 
peer . Sidway .... -553 
PH... Doremus -500 
Mills E Bagg 485 
Barstow . Ce 57 -438 
PS ee 150 = 109 e408. Moeten:£. ......00- 90 39 -433 
Hermann ...... 130 93 -715 “Dr Hubble ....130 54 415 
ME wetbconedes 165 116 CUE IRAE occccccves 165 68 412 
Edgerton ...... 130 38 GE. Cont. 22.0000. 90 36.400 
Downing ....... 130 90 =. .692 


These scores were made in the National Sportsman contest, each 
shooter shooting at 25 birds: Buck (8) 25, E. L. M. (8) 22, Wills 
(4) 22, Pinney (6) 21, Hawes (6) 19, Dr. Keith (0) 19, Cady (8) 18, 
Keyes (10) 18, F. Bagg (6) 18, Rice (8) 18, Sidway (0) 17, Le Noir 
(0) 17, E. Bagg (5) 16, Downing (0) 15, Blair (5) 15, Kites (0) 14, 
A. C. Merritt (4) 14, Hills (0) 13, Coats (0) 13. 

C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 


W. Pr. ¥. S. Re 


PittspurG, Pa.—The second tournament of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Trapshooters’ League ended ‘ihursday, April 2s, on the 
grounds of the Herron Hill Gun Club, on Davis Isiand, Pittsburg, 
Ya. ‘lhe programme for each day calied for ten events of lia 
targets. 

‘Lhe trade was represented by Charles G. Grubb, Frank Law- 
rence, L. J. Squier, J. E. Hicks and Charles Young. 

The new score sheets, gotten up by Eimer Shaner and Charles 
Grubb, were used all through the tournament, and were quite a 
success. Instead of the usual biackboard, sheets of paper 15 by 
42 inches, properly ruled and numbered, are used. by this sys- 
tem, the original scores are always on file in the office, thereby 
preventing any errors being made in transcribing the scores from 

lackboard to squad card, which often happens, making it very 
unpleasant both tor the management and contestant. 

‘Lhe feature of the first day was the four-man team race, which 
was won by the Millvale Gun Club. 

On the first day Ed. Hickey, of Millvale, was high man, and 
L.. J. Squier second. On the second day Squier was high, with 
Fleming a close second. 

‘lhe five highest averages shooting through the two days’ pro- 
gramme were as follows: 

First Day. Bensed Day. Total 
62 


L i, Pa vo ccewetedeseedueccunbssend 159 321 
ab ee ee: 152 160 312 
Me sacancsdedddetesdundectacases 160 151 311 
SEE. - ca datidnnatindneesacenanduenddaceas 155 152 307 
Bie Sia Fen sccevcecstaciacivccect 146 161 307 


The individual scores were as follows: 


Wednesday, April 22, 


















Events: y 22 6 6.6.7.3 OO 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
ee NR in cdcovsccacaseoars 14617 12 17 15 16 16 17 13 «17 
4a i cccccnesbeedwsedas 13 17 12 20 12 16 14 19 13 13 
J, MM icscecscereudsoress 13 20 12 17 13 19 12 17 15 16 
EOE” Svevaetonereswaterseerss 15 18 16 15 14 20 14 16 15 17 
Raven ... + 12 19 16 16 16 17 14«19 12 «16 
Hickey 14 19 14 19 15 16 14 18 12 19 
Lutz . ll 18 12 17 11 2 13 19 12 18 
Bessemer 13 10 15 16 «14«19 14s«214s«*414 iM 
Streams 12 14 10 13 10 12 12 15 13 14 
Jessop . 14 15 12 17 14 16 14 «14 «212~«2414 
Brown . 13 18 12 13 «12«18«O12«O18«~«O12 «O16 
Th dhbietecacenvatsesvasdens SRWTBMHHUH 
 - ciukehedbieedinewaevedsen 4BM VB 313 1 1 
PONE, ceveacerescctctecnccess 14 18 13 15 14 «16 «9 «15 13 «214 
Pontefract ... soaveweleovpne lit 14 12 15 13 144 «11 «14«O9 19 
EEL. vhaeesccentecnscevedes wMuMSeMPECEBRBUNUB 9B 
RES datendbesiiavdtendeavion 11 14 145 17 10 16 14 18 11 lv 
EE Unccuewnvencxsceves or B13 9 6H 0h OM 
DEE  eeseuesesecasedenvusnenss 915 917 10 181317 §$ 2 
BN vstidncxesacteosencaees 10 13 11 16°13 14 14 13 13 15 
BE. atucvtatesaenceteces 93R™7MWwEDWIAN SB 
Thompson 4 14 ll 15 12 11 10 15 14 19 
ey A are 12 14 11 13 14 13 «12«18CONs«C 
Kockey 10 1411 18 8 17 1l 4 «12 16 
Denny 10 10 9 16 10 16 11 13 12 15 
Deniker ... 13 19 15 17 14 13 12:16 “1 «i415 
i: i 13 14 16 «11 15 15 17 «14 17 
North ... 16 12 13 «12:16 12 19 10 16 
Sandy ... ll 13 19 12 16 10 13 15 16 
A H King 18 12 15 13 18 11 15 13 15 
i ciecs 3121 813 «6s. 
Keefer BPRVuasBa wwe DT .. 
Rathmel 14 13 10 10 12 19 12 .. 
Ramse 10 15 as 
Ss oo ~-HR BBE IO-B 
CS Csi 714 9 15 10 15 
Mains .. oe Sa 
nay a 12217 817 ll 16 
Gillespie -- 166 144 16 10 16 
Pyle... 15 13 19 
Connors 16 8 W 
Griffiths 7.8 B 
ie, Sescees 12 13 
Zinkan 10 12 
ID Sxccdcdevecrwsswuaeeee 7 14 
Thursday, April 23. 
Events: ale 6 oe @ 3 2°93 o 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
F E Mallory. - 14 18 15 16 13 20 14 19 13 18 


S F Mallory 
L F Mallory. 


quier ...... 13 17 14 17 14 19 15 19 15 19 
Raven ... 2 17-14 18 14 14 13 18 14 18 
Denny . 12 18 13 10 11 144 9 16 12 18 
Fleming 15 18 13 19 14 17 15 19 14 17 
es 10 18 10 19 14 17 14 14 11 19 
‘isher .... 91121 91 9 14 ll 14 
Pontefract 14 15 10 14 14 17 12 15 12 14 
Hicks 14 18 13 15 12 19 12 19 13 17 
Young 14 19 14 16 11 18 14 19 13 18 
Kelsey ... 12 16 11 16 13 17 15 17 12 19 
Hickey . 15 18 12 16 13 16 13 19 12 17 
ee 13 17 12 16 10 18 10 20 14 18 
Bessemer 11 18 14 17 13 19 15 19 11 19 
North . 13 18 13 16 10 15 11 16 11 18 
Irwin ... - 14 15 10 16 13 18 11 «18 hs 18 
Norwood é 13 11 14 10 15 11 18 14 18 
Coleman 13 15 14 10 16 11 17 13 16 
hm BMBeUT NDB TB 
Cochran .. 14418 1417 9 
Connors .. ° 10 11 10 8 11 12 
Clarkson .. ° 10139414 
AH King ° ly 12 13 14 16 
acovy .... ° e ° 6126 i 


WUE bs eccenagcesdciniSeseey bd" ands eae A 
Cuarves G. Gruss. 


Trophies Which Belonged to Jacob Per tz. 


New York, April 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: We have in 
our possession the following articles owned by the late Mr. Jacob 
Pentz, “Uncle Jake,” so well and favorably known to most of 
our readers: grand elk head, a good elk head, a good moose 

ead, a pair of elk antlers on carved wooden head, a pastel picture 
of leaping salmon, two male mallards stuffed, hanging position, 
a_rare hybrid duck mallard, hanging position, and a pair of 
eider ducks, hangin: geotee. : 

It was the wish o r. Pentz to dispose of these articles before 
his death, and some of them were in our possession before he 
died. Several articles were sold, but the estate is now anxious 
to close out what there is left, and if you can assist in disposing 
of the articles, which can no doubt be procured for less than 
actual value, you will confer a favor upon us as well as the heirs 
of Mr. Pentz. Any fair offer for these goods will be accepted. As 
Mr. Pentz had thousands of good personal friends throughout the 
country, I should think that some of them would be pleased to 


hove sone remembrance of “acle fete, axe & Detyoup. 


Haverhill! Gun Club, 


JHAVERHILL, Mass., April 22.—The weather man was exceedingly 
kind, as he favored us with a beautiful day for our Patriot Day 
tournament, Aprii 20, and a goodiy number of shotgun enthusiasts 
were present. Among the number were Mr. Powell, of Newport, 
R. L; Mr. Odkirk, of Concord, N. H., and Mr. Bell, of the 
Howard Gun Ciub, gemia: gentlemen all, and splendid shots. 
This was their first visit to our ciub, and we shall be pleased to 
see them again. Of our old friends from Boston, Lynn, Lowell, 
Amesbury, it is the same old story, they know where they are 
always giadly welcomed. A glance at the summary will tell who 
they are, and how well they shot. 

Our old standby Lambert was not with us in person, but it’s a 

sure thing that his heart was, and many was the inquiry for the 
old “‘war horse.” 
_ The day was about as near perfect as could be for target shoot- 
ing. and the boys made good use of it, as the summary will show. 
In the handicap Climax won first, George second, and Bell 
third. igh average for day, Climax, .944; Dickey, .897; Rule and 
George, .888. 

In all, 5,025 targets were thrown, and an average of .784 made 
by the thirty-seven shooters, some of whom had never before shot 
at a target. 


Events: 





123 45 67 8 9 1011 12 13 1415 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 10 15 10 20 20 10 15 15 10 10 Av. 
Dickéy, 20.......<. 1015 81412 7141016161013... .... -890 
POG, MN eieve<adéin 10 13101313 715 91217 612...... 830 
Hebbard, 16....... 8 9 81010 713 91412 7 8...... -696 
Oy (Bees cnvinxedes 7156101315 712 831918 813...... .878 
AMG, BOs cucse veges 6 1410 15 1410 14 914171013 14.... -888 
PEM Bie ceiesecee 62 814413 813 81616 613...: «. -787 
ss eee 913 91415 9141018 20101415.. .. -944 
RS, Mladarscuen 710 61314 812101716 41214.... -817 
George, 18......... 815 811138 813 91818 91515.... -888 
ee aa 910101313 812 91715 81314... -838 
K'rkwood, 19..... 10 1410 1414 613101617 814 ow a -884 
Wiliam, 17 ....... 812 61414 915 71818 912 ene -860 
i SS ee 911 51213 914 61618 6.. pe -793 
SAG, Die daxcveces 912 61414 812 915181410 art -793 
Mu'down, 16...... 3 9 9 810 910 41613 5. ob 2 -633 
Edwards, 17...... 612 61313 813 61413 6.. ‘aaa os -733 
a 7°18 1013 12 914 81914 914..... -800 
Lockwood, 16 811 7 9i1 811101618 9131210 8 -805 
TEE, TD saceocee 613 61014 413 91414 9141310 8 -785 
CO. Wiis can sanieee 7S SO Dae ee CUED & ue cc. cc ac -600 
GRY Bi ectseccess ‘0 Snuee TH. SuURAH .. .: .. -769 
TOS * Wicaschscos 813 91310 914101717 8......... .853 
Oats Tis oven. oe we ee ee eB DB cc ce ce oe -773 
Webster, 16....... 610 61013 813 81415 91411 9 9 77 
Spofford, 18....... San wee ee Oe Tee OS ut 0. on oc -833 
PRS ees ceeene 515 91213 713 81615 6. -786 
Grieves, 16........ 513 71118 810 815.. -750 
Cos ateeredew om we di Pim 0 Ew aa ce -480 
a a a 333 
pS eee eee ee -666 
WONG, Geisie cu ce Meier aca DL SD 8 -746 
CR Bilccannses ies we iae incites so Meee Ie eS -733 
TGR, Wixcdsees ad (ae “ad CN had tote eee EE BE Eos De -800 
EE ata dsie ius dade. ios. done, 4. ee FE ec -586 
NS Scien cao cal Tecate ge tem OP on. oa, xa: aeine ae -520 
Db dak ededae jon jam ce ne cae ee ee ee oe UP wa sa se -720 
PED denndncdses 46.46 ehide Ee ae ine me Kear Bae os -205 

Events 1, 4, 7 and 9 regular angles; 2, 5, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 15, 
unknown; 3, 6 and 11, reversed. Nos. 9, 10 and 11 constituted 
prize handicap; all other events, 16yds. S. G. MILER. 





Boston Gun Club, 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—The third last Boston Gun Club 
serial prize shoot was held on their grounds at Wellington to- 
day, fifteen shooters participating during the afternoon. Among 
the ever welcome visitors were Apgar, Keller and Griffiths, the 
former negotiating the high run of the afternoon and first posi- 
tion in the prize match, and the latter securing a well-earned 26 
for second place in the match. Phillips and Bell, both members 
of the Harvard team, easily kept up with the procession, and bid 
a to make the regulars hustle in future shoots. Other scores 
ollow: 


Events: 1 2 


~ 
ao 
o 
_— 
= 
_ 
— 







23 5 6 7 

Targets: 1015 *10151510 *151510 # Av. 
CN I Was hatidcsncnceeee 611 8 91313 7 910 9 9 - 756 
I aa dd ib ciicloueecideccnste 9 8 3 91315 9 31014 7 -740 
Frank, 18 .. 5 98 510 9 8.. ass 636 
Bet, WS vcccns 715 6 7131210 912 -828 
Kirkwood, 18 1013 6 81112 8 4 4 -690 
NOG (DP nvvccce 511 6 61112 8 4 -664 
Worthing, 16. 912 471012 9 5 -716 
Betiet, Mecccce €$3¢n 8 63 4 609 
Woodruff, 17.. 6 76 61110 9 612 -664 
Adams, 16..... eS 2 hows es © -367 
Retwood, 14 .. BBs Bice os ee -340 
Gleason, 18.... Js 61113 8 7 910 -712 
Phillips, 16. 91313 6 5 9. -734 
Spencer, 18... -- 812 6 310. -600 
Frederick, 16. bial aS ae de te a as deen awe -467 
BN MG a vadecdeuccndctcote. ce vd as! a0 cb Wa. Sasa ve 7 -467 


* Five pairs. 

Consecutive breaks: Apgar, 2lyds., 28; Bell, 16yds., 27; Grif- 
fiths, 19yds., 14; Phillips, l6yds., 12; Spencer, 18yds,, 11; Gleason, 
18yds., 11; Kirkwood, {Syds.- 11. 

Merchandise prize match, 30 singles, handicap distance in yards: 


Apgar, ‘21...... -110101111111141111111111111111—28 
Griffiths, 19 10111111101111101101111111111—26 
Phillips, 16 --111101011111111111100111111111—26 

















Sell, 16 .... «+ O11111111101111101110101111111—25 
Gleason, 18 «+ + -111011111110100101110111111111—24 
Lee, 16 ..... « « -111111011001101111111011101101—23 


Kirkwood, 18 . 
Woodruff, 16.... 
Woodruff, 17 .. 


+» -111110101001111001111111111110—23 
~ «11110 100111110101111111110011—22 
«+ © 111110111111000111100101011101—21 
SN TBs das cab casccetccdesdoudesc 010111110001010111111111110001—20 
PERLE Svdenctiadedescteddedexdeda 011111001111010011001101011110—19 
8 a ee ee eee 101111101010110111101000010101—18 





Riverside Gun Club, 


Utica, N. Y., April 2.—The prize shoot of the Riverside Gun 
Club had a total number of twenty-four contestants. There was 
a high wind, erratic flights of targets, and consequent difficult 
shooting. There were five events in the programme. Visiting 
shooters were Russell, of [lion; Deck, of Clinton, and Parmenter, 
of Sherburne. The winners of prizes, with donors, were: L. 
Warren, painting, donated by the club; W. Wagner, Victor reel, 
donated by Joseph Coupe; William Bennett, lancewood rod, 
donated by E. J. Loughlin; J. Wagner, keg of beer, donated by 
the club; William Bennett, toilet set, donated by Dr. E. P. 
woe W. Milgate, bottle of Hunter whisky, donated by E. J. 
fisn. 

The committee of arrangements in charge of the shoot was: 
D. Loughlin, referee; P. Gaffney, compiler of scores; E. Lough- 
lin, secretary. The club hold another prize shoot on Memorial 
Day. The scores: 










Events: Lif. 23.4 6.4 O98 
Jenny .. Se “6S EE 5 
Clark TA $$ 7 4 6 4 
Watts . € 3% £ 3 2-2): 4 
D Loughlin e ' Ss % - Boer 
W Maine . oF 6.9 oe eo 
Newton OM -2 6S Ss 
Smith 6 o°@ 2°.) -2 4, 
Friday eo os 2 € Poe a 
Christian .. SoS FF BO. 4: & 4 
Brunner ... SS Boe we OS ors. 
F Maine .. SF OP eae Be Ss. 
pf See fF S472 Bed a 
BU ecnccsececede SF ee «P Bay 9 
DE. Adbisdcdsakedsentes 6 @¢:€ B-2 B:-e¢6 
RAE din cvcntecsec 78 2 % 6.33.9 
"ROGUE sib cvivuecdcouses a ee ae ee 
WE ME cSecdscecotso’ B. £2.23 “3: 3a 

PRE ac taasccSse & he H' 6.2.3. 
WMO cdc ida ccsesee C8 F8 oo kee 
NEE © kedectvceses a ae ee ee 
Bennett ..........- o-3 7 OW Geen 

OE. abdvedckseee Poon ey ee, See ee oer 
Milgate ........ co ce. 2. See 
BRO cereseererrececeeces beeesgsvacece ey ey | Ope 











t 
fi 
q 








860 





Kansas State Shoot. 


. Tne Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association held its annual meet- 
ing and tournament the past week in the snug little city of Con- 
cordia, April 21-23, and it is only fair to say that the meet was very 
pleasant and satisfactory. 
American Handicap, so recently held, the attendance was not as 
large as usual, but the boys stayed through to the end and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the week in the Grasshopper State. The pro- 
gramme consisted of 600 fecpets, 200 each day, in 15 and 20-target 
events. Money was divided on the Rose system. A number of 
trade representatives attended, shooting only for the price of 
targets. 

The new officers chosen at the annual meeting Wednesday pight 
are: H. Thiele, President; Ed. O’Brien, Vice-President; E. L. 
Wetzig, Secretary, and W. A. Matteson, 
annual meeting was voted to Junction City. 


April 21, First Day. 


Perfect weather attended the opening of the shoot Tuesday, and 
thirty-four men faced the traps for the competition. Of these 
were a goodly number of trade representatives, who shot for tar- 
gets and average only. Gilbert was easily high man, with a run 
of 112 without a skip. Fort got second honors, and Anderson 
and Heer tied for third. 

The State target championship was won by W. H. Heer, much 
to the gratification of a large crowd of local enthusiasts. He was 
compelled, however, to shoot two special strings to win, and 
both Wetzig and O’Brien, who tied him on the first score, did 
splendid work, The total targets of the day’s programme events 


Treasurer. The next 









was 200. The scores: 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 

Ec oisibesbekphoukeat 15 16 19 1415191515 20151519 19% 
SNR” ins hieeekssscuban 13 11 20 1412 191013 18 141417 39175 
Tt saibesdepedoneebanen 11 10 16 11 15 15 13 14 17 12 10 16 159 
SR 56 Lech coepeonpeet 15 14 19 1413 15 161316131416 8177 
SL Sol ascesasvbbebncee 2141714141916 1221721417 17 
SS 14 15 17 13 1418 151419131419 185 
PD. sncacvebonsncen 1413 18 141513 131218121319 174 
SEE CUES cagsodevesnccey 101216 7 813 91117 121013 138 
Fort 14 15 19 15 15 20 12 13 19 15 13 18 188 
Heer .. 15 15 19 14 13 18 14 14 18 12 15 19 186 
Dominie D ise ib. ce: We ee be rps we sos 
Riehl 14 11 12 13 14 19 11 12 16 11:14 19 165 
O'Brien . 10 14.17 12 16 20 14 14 18 13 14 20 181 
~~ ee ‘ee -1381217111316151315141318 = 169 
Cunningham --» 11 13 16 12 12 18 12 10 18 11 13 16 161 
Dn. biscseessecebouws 12 12 17 15 13 17 14 14 18 13 14 16 175 
SL icuchovtavnvawmeen 141419 15 161514151913 1518 186 
Johnson pasha >eashboope 13 14 16 12 12 12 1413817 $1019 160 
De SPEER sp svevsebovces 15 14 17 12 12 16 13 13 19 13 15 19 178 
Comley cs abkpeerneee 14 14 16 15 15 18 141217111319 178 
PERE coovenececveccosese ae 1s ie Oe 2 Ee pe we op be oe op aap 
| Se . 18 12 1712 18 19 12 14191381519 8178 


..... 13 18 19 18 1417 121317131516 175 
So ctkae 14 14 16 151119 111319121416 174 
13 15 15 12 12 15 15 1415 141318 171 


Timberlake .. 
H E Wetzig.... 
Myers 















Tewnsend 138 141712 9171012141313 20 164 
Kempton pes EEE ITED on 36 se be 00 be ‘os 
EEE. sccince SF See ee) Pee -_ 
Matteson . 151419 8 13 16 13 14 20 14 14 18 178 
CRED sigue wois 11 15 16 141317101215 181516 38167 
EE - sresswepesenses -.-. 10 18 16 13 13 18 13 11 17 11 15 16 166 
Eicholtz tt. icb a aes ee np Be ee ed me 
eee .-» 14 14 11 15 11 19 13 14 20 14 13 20 183 
SEL spreccapusvoseeseeh 13 14 18 15 14 201413 16131420 184 
State target championship: 
So  Sonbecenecens bonnes osnvasbonune 121111111111110111111111111111—29 
PD scchc int eshesessonsbesbesekoile 1111.11111111011100111111011111—26 
ERIE. cwesesscasvescccvesecuceusen 110111111110111101110111111111—26 
SUREEE  Gieeshcnpnsesesorives besonseebe 101111111111111011110111111111—27 
PL shawpehinesscesessetesennuie 101010111111111111111111111111—27 
SD. osvseciebevesses » O10019111111111110111111111111—28 
es scseuechos ~ -100000191111111111111110111111—29 
Johnson .........++ - -010011111111111111011001101111—23 
*hillips 111111110101111110111010011111—24 
O’Brien 111991191111111111111111101111—29 
Debus 111111111111111101111011111111—28 
Knight 101111011011100011110010111111—21 
Matteson 111111111111110011111111111101—27 
Lewis ..... -111111111110111111111101111101—27 
ee RR eer 111111101011111111100111111111—26 
First shoot-off: 
ee 121101111111111111111111111111—30 
WHERE  savecnccccncseccocecsesoceneed 1.1111191111111111111011111111—28 
SPE  ubbnsbnnsceesdpeucncioncebiay 10.0191111111111111111111111111—30 
Second shoot-off: 
SE .-no0snpedhubektewapahshnaseaneehe 10911191111111111111111111111—29 
SPE checéevncrvcvnvedscocenoseses 111011111011111111111111111111—28 


April 22, Second Day. 


The programme was continued Wednesday amid the most favor- 
able conditions, and nearly all contestants improved their scores. 
Heer made the best gain and tied Gilbert for the first place. Dave 
Elliott got in for second and Fort for third, while Riehl ana 
Timberlake tied for fourth place. Many visitors were present, and 
the day was altogether most pleasant. 


The programme events had a total of 200 targets. The scores: 









Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 20 16 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke. 

PED airkaweonap becenneue 11 14 15 15 1417 1413 18151418: 178 
Cunningham ..........+++ 14 13 14 13 1418 13 15 20141319 180 
EEE Gh bpencicteksbobensan 11 1419 15 14171514 20141419 186 
BROS | ans csdoswoksentsevews 214171010 20121314161117 166 
ANESTBOR ccccccvecsevccces 14 14 19 1411 18 12 11 19 1112 18 173 
Waddington ..........0a0. 14 13 16 138 12 1912 1218131519 176 
EAE  socnsveececuss 12 16 17 12 12 17 141316141319 174 
SEMEREEL Scowsbevencswosnsns 1.161711 1116141115 91112 158 
SEE aienatbcensntecevente 13 14 20 15 138 20141419151518 19 
Heer ; 16 15 20 138 15 2013 15 20151519 19% 
Gilbert ... . 15 1419 15 15 201414191515 20 195 
Hughes .. . 16 1417 12 14 2015 13191215 17_— «188 
Kirby 11 15 19 15 1219 141418151117 180 
Waters .-. 141417 14121715 1519141519 185 
Fulford ....... .. 15 1413 15 12 18 15 1418131519 = 181 
Matteson ...... ... 13 12 16 15 13 18 15 1518141317 179 
Townsend ....... ... 15 15 16 12 12 18 11 10 201413 20) 176 
Phillips .... -. 1312 14141118 141215151318 = =169 
Snyder . 12 14 14 15 13 16 141417141414 171 
Cowley .... . 1418 18 18 138 141213181415 15 = =172 
‘Timberlake . 15 13 19 15 14.1713 1418141519 185 
E Wetzig . 14 14 18 12 13 18 141416141218 177 
Knight 13 11 14 13 1016 151217131218 164 
Templin 101315 151217133 11.... .. .. 

H Wetzig . 14 15 2012 13 19 121117131417 478 
Debus ..... . 1412 18 15 1119 141317151419 =:181 
ee ee . 13 10 15 13 11 2015 1418121420) 8=175 
Johnson ....... . 10 1419 1413 2013131613 1117 86172 
PROGR nsienh nen Set, } ee Ferran 
SERS  wowsnsess . 14 15 2013 121813 13819121418 181 
CHEMBTIN cc ccvcvgeces oo. 13 14:16 16 14:17 1212.. .. .. .. oe 
PRUNES 5 .vessccecnewseces 121311 71018141415141216 156 
Kupper .....cccccsccescces D oe oe co BB Be DD oe oe 20 an 5 ons 
HONE Sa cncegebecssbanbess 15 13 19 13 15 18 1415 20141518 191 


April 23, Third Day. 


The last day was stormy in the extreme, and the good averages 
made by some of the boys suffered severely. The wind blew a 
veritable gale all day, whipping in over the cottonwood trees of 
the Republican River bottoms in fierce gusts, that sent the targets 
spinning in all directions from_the true line of flight. Gilbert 
won out, notwithstanding, and Frank Cunningham came forward 
with an excellent score for the day, taking second place from 
Heer and Linderman, who tied for third. 

In the total week’s work only four men made a 9 
average, the honors going to Gilbert, Heer, Fort an 
Scores: 


er_cent. 
Elliott. 






Events: 123 46 678 9101112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
OPBCIER 2 .cccccccccscevcces 14 12 15 11 18 18 1012 17141419 169 
Cunningham ..........++. 13 14 19 18 18 201415 20141517 187 
DE, pubs Gocecccukescteted 12 121511 916131317121316 169 
eS <.,.pgbontatobenesosys 13 11 16 1411 18131216141516 169 
ee 14 14 17 11 12 1713 1218121818 171 
Ce re 15 15 19 14 5 17151619141519 190 
BERANE”. .baxieonsnevenyens il i i 12 914 if 12 16 i 164 
RAMS. A svinereseicoresesi - il OEY # § 1s 
TRIES cv0ccsvece pesannnal 13 18 19 12 11 1 1 $1 
ulford ssvecsossssessesoee 38 18 38 10 4 BB B® is fr 
inderman 1 Beet Meet 3 
ewnsend 14:16 ui I 


Owing to the effect of the Grand . 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





19141216141517141418 177 
18 11 1216141417131316 167 
17 13 12 201413 20151419 185 
181115111311 20131417 168 
13111214131418111420 i611 
ou nud 91913-1417 . 16 
18 13 121613 1520111416 172 
16 14 10 16 13 13 1813 1419. 169 
1991013 9....14M4IW ..., 
1612 916131319121518 167 
191113 16141318141313 164 
eS Koos oth IM. ... 
18 .. 12 .; 1013161110... 
ENE! soccbsvecvuneespes! OF Go leaausa ee D ssibe 00 0d0is 
EEE | ‘on osvcdbuseosebostak » éo ° 10 
Averages, 
First Day. Second Day. Third Day. Total. 
GEE avoecocdusdenrsepagn 196 9 190 681 
DEE sancusetetdossdectbedil 186 195 185 566 
SEE shebucbestbeustiaseusen 188 190 167 645 
SNEE:. bivemewseonvebbone che 184 191 169 544 
aa. 181 178 169 28 
CONE «605 on 0cccccpaee 161 180 187 628 
RN  Locatsypibsstibese re) 165 169 503 
NN EO 186 173 171 530 
DS “<svegueseetnes hun 175 183 164 622 
ST 654c60006es09se0eunae 159 180 165 494 
DES sonshavekentouenstee 177 185 181 543 
DE  Sebabebecdssrcrescns 177 181 173 531 
SARORUEIOMR coscsceccoccsest 174 174 185 633 
WED avi cccvotsedvocte 164 176 174 514 
Se EE Scecccccvesutocste 178 177 168 523 
ee: 174 178 161 613 
TED cbvcbovsccscysccsecde 171 181 172 524 
ED . scasasesobesereeeseuin 165 186 159 610 
DED | sduvvcthieteussueinen 167 175 167 509 
Deaths ©... vaceccccctsve 175 186 164 525 
KtLLMORE. 


Danville Rifle and Gun Club. 


Danvitte, Pa., April 21.—The three-day shoot of the Danville 
Rifle and Gun Club was well attended. There were two live-bird 
events on the third day. Messrs. Butler and Keller, by their 
pleasing personality and professional courtesy, made many Linde, 
and added to the success of the tournament. _ The scores: 


First Day, April 23. 


Events: 1 





















E 2345 67 8 9101112131415 Total 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 20 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 _ Broke. 
SEE oniekesueies 7 8 9131217 813 9 7 8151011 8 155 
-» 6 8 8 71016 81210.. 6 910 8.. ig, 
Fi 96 9 91317 713 8.. 5615 814:. 138 
ED sini 76 60M. 47 8... 1 Saw) 
SE 6 +iccruses 9 6 81013210122 910 613 713 9 155 
Andrews ......... 644741 4133657476 90 
ED ac cdcsatave $6 913418 71978 9910 8~= 150 
 Sensvuneves 56 9 9121212 611 745 9 913 9 132 
ST <éanntyooces 48 411 5616 7 910.. 713 712 8 121 
Stam .... 969....1 810 9....1 812 7 104 
Burgett .... Sal nie ee oe be bode 06/00. 66 Eee 2 
Bittenbende B@t: } £2) fF ae Pee M4 
Heiges .. SD Crees ob DB vcd on: ss. 06 ge ee 33 
Schram Sen sane be hn’ ae Dis se ahs ah 9 
Speiser .......... 8¢...82777794 649 118 
SEEN boesabesctbs SD Cie be ae 2. OB 2 ones DO hee © $1 
Paul S & Beste ce Bow 6 968 6 64 
Snipe £atc: & ar ene 56 
Ritchie 444 71011 6&.. so ee 45 
Gaugler BB Bing te el BS on (Bos — ry 50 
Hawley 34798 472748: 59 77 
Dunkleberger DM eine its ah am: de ee hearin’. om 5 
Rudy , Y Ole «te Bop. c or 7% 
Mason ... 8 8 91112111011 5 813 710 6 129 
Beach 8 9661312 7 8 7... s os oe 6 
Tovey . em 6....... 51 
Haney a tuewm ow ee 5 5 43 
ED cosvesbes Sx. ot SO Cua SB. 6 34 
ee ae 6 RS Re A a 6 
Lawrence oes oS op as: eee on 49 
Dietz . eee ee ek a eee ee 26 
Secoid Day, April 22. 
Events: 123 465 6 7 8 9101112131415 Total 
Targets: 10 10 10 16 15 20 10 15 10 15 10 10 15 10 25- Broke. 
ED . wepnverkeenie 810 9141315 912 814 7 9141022 174 
ET coveccecses 9 9 4121418 6 8 713 8 812 920 157 
EE -“Shocasactes 5 7 8121114 912 410 799916 142 
ER ovckescuve 8 7 7131414 510 713 7 513 620 149 
££, ee 10 8 9121317 812 612 81012 920 166 
ON Ee 8 6 8121414 711 814 5 9 8 820 152 
SR: cuwussssens 6 7 7131217 412..11..1012 620 186 
Bouhem ......... 7 eis. ae 6B. Oe. ty un one 97 
SD Sunendsevese an os! hon ee 0. ae eno eae 55 
Andrews .,....-. SP Bis ae Os io cndake ae Le 42 
SR oe D:D oe Bites ae ee ae es 2 
SEOOET - oscveccces on on ais Eh ok si 54 
Speiser ...ccsccee 9 56 6121216 812 613 8 9... 820 145 
SEES. sevecwnrtses 8 8 9 91316 8138 513 5 813 917 | 
761 9. i 32 
DB whee | ‘sce 15 
cai 8 49 5 813 721 7 
ee 29 
piiuseN eae ornnenetll Krouser .........+++++++-00102—2 
poe nhssaeehieeseien 021124 Hughes ..................12102—4 
12 PE ccvccvessedsensen ‘li—+ 
pe TEE sccavsececccessenen 01110—3 
--22022—4 Van Horn ...........e008 22222—5 
. -21220—4 A Lawrence........... 12122—5 
pI TEE Ssvccccccvsdescnuebad 20221—4 
oe Ge CE wnvcdeveesnecsesesret 12012—4 
--22100-—3  Rudey ........eeceeeeeeee 20110—3 
Goabcharles ooMbte—4 Speiser .....ccccccceseces 
BONS ve docnceccacneguatd 00120—2 
Seven birds, $3; Keller and Butler shot for birds only: 
ED dwotsyntnoocinndl 0220200—3 Strine 002122 —4 
eS Se Krauser 
BASED crccccccccccceccces Robbins 
ee Troxel 
ON Oe Butler 
Van Horne arris 
Lawrence White 
Rothe Webber 
Flock .... Eley ... 
Godcharles Hughes 
BOE cckeveses Speiser . 





Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battimore, Md., April 25.—The races at Pimlico had_their in’ 
fluence as an attraction, for the attendance at the Baltimore 
Shooting Association’s shoot to-day was light. Gent made -the 
excellent total of % out of 100; Storr 93. The scores: 


Events: 123 465 678 Total 


Targets: 

BEEP - cesses ctcascsucSsdessseguesubetis 9151013 9131014 93 
Gat occcccrcccvccccecdochoosesesessecce 9-14 915 10 13 10 16 % 
COE. a dk ongunnesssecepeuhgesnoscapenses 811 812 9131015 86 
 .. cnccscphiemsege>stacpodt 813 711 912 610° % 
EOREGED . ac ceccececeesonevoceeces seen 510 711 810 811 70° 
PREMEIUENG - cca ccccedenedpocrs seencase 5648 510 810° & 
TOEROUND <ineneeyoe shasbeseecdece ¥aeene 710 510 812. 52. 
CAD. «coc ccpeceadassiebees vqccesegnsss 914 814 913 
PEEEED ~ cevencasencoonckeessenececeoetd WF By ier ; 





Highland Gun Club. 


Gorcas Station, Pa., April 25.—Two events, the challenge cup 
and the club event, were shot at the shoot of the Highland Gun 
Club to-day. In the challenge cup event, Doc Wentz was high 
with 22 out of 25, and he and W. Harker tied on 21 in the club 
event. The’scores: 

11 cup event: Doc Wentz 21, H 21. Laurent 20, 
canett§, ‘Dalton 19, Hamill 19, Dumlevy 18, McMichael 18 
21, 

4. 


Denham 16, Myers E erett 15 Ai 16. : 
° ” 5 Vi 1 

ot nd Gates %, Doc Wests 2, Hamil eMichae 
Dall “il th Tbverett iB, ‘Tt, Harper 17, Myers 


. 


10 15 10 15 10 15 10.15 Broke. 


[May 2, 1903 


Trap at Fullerton. 


ALLEntown, Pa., il 25.—Find ded a fi 
Folletos Pa Apri ind appen a few scores made at 


Under: the cfficient management of C. F. ‘eo Wm. F. 
Behneye had a big shooting tournament at St. Charles H 
A_live-bird was held coeh nee snowing of Se Sets ont 
killing the number given below: J. Weiler 7, Walker 9, sense 10, 

ilson 7, , Mertz 10, Francotte 8, Mack 8, V. Miller 3, 
nae 9, Blose 9, Steitz 6, Howard 8, Snyder 5, Straub 7, Brey 10, 

illegas 

In addition there were seven events at targets. Each man shot 
at 10 and broke the number given: 





1234667 _ Events: 1234667 
. ry ie Se 739 
PRs os OD Ose oe ws B 

MES ca0ctes os BOD ee 6s © 

Walker ..... oo UCR 0 ae 

BUEMEE ccosse ce Dus oe 3k te oh 

EEE ccese ce Deo VV OY 
BENET “occ0 so 00 @ b0' se a0'ep 
TED. cheeses Ss cc Bee es so ob 
SEE -sacncdp 60 66 © oe ba <0,00 
DT cedh ae an’ © ad Ge oe ‘on 
Dernier -:.... .. oe 00. Pel 03 be 
DS “n0 0s 06 ov* Tbs ep 05 
Dn atats as os ae Bes Bac 








The Cotton Plant. 


Many people north of Mason and Dixon line wonder how cot- 
ton grows, and as few have been South, we give a description of 
the cotton plant furnished us by one of the Northern settlers at 
the Winter Health Resort, Pinebluff, N. C., the town that has 
been built up by Northern people: “We concluded to plant a 
little crop of cotton and give yn a faithful description. The seeds 
are about the size of a small bean, with a very tough dark hull 
covering the kernel or meat, as the Southerners call it. The hull 
is covered with a fuzzy cotton-like substance, which is the ends 
of the cotton fiber that was left sticking on the hull in the gin- 
ning process. Each fiber or hair of cotton sticks in the hull just 
like the hairs enter the human —.. The hair or fiber of good 
cotton is about an inch in length. The cotton seed is planted in 
North Carolina from April 20 to Moy 10. The farmer having a 
period of twenty days to plant. In favorable weather the cotton 
sprouts and is up in a week’s time. The young‘ plant looks as 
much like young buckwheat as two twin brothers, and unless it is 
a month old_a Northern man would take an oath on it being 
buckwheat. The blossom is in the shape of a hollyhock. When it 
first blossoms out early in the day, the flower is white; by evenin; 
itis a deep red. The next evening the blossom drops off an 
leaves a tiny green ball about the size of a large garden pea. In 
a few days it is as large as a small marble, cal it grows and 
grows until it becomes the size of a guinea egg, and then it 
bursts open, and in a day or two the fleecy staple fangs from the 
ball in its snowy whiteness, and a field of cotton in October, 
November and December resembles a new fallen snow. We 
Northerners who have come South to live do not plant the cotton 
for the market, as we can make larger profits on poultry, vege- 
tables and fruits; but the income to the native farmers of the 
county in which the Northern people have located (Moore 
county) is more than a quarter of a million dollars annually.” 


Last of the Season, 


THREE-DAY TCUR TO WASHINGTON UND®R THE PERSUNALLY-CONDUCTED 
SYST®#M OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Tue last Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington of the present season leaves Thursday, May 14. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and transfer of passenger apd baggage, station to hotel 
in Washington, $14.50 from New York, $13 from Trenton, $11.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 
These rates cover accommodations for two days at the Arlington, 
Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, 
or Hamilton hotels. For accommodations at Regent, Metropoli- 
tan, National or Colonial hotels, $2.50 less. Special side trip to 
Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. _ 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brcoklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad street station, 
Philadelphia. 





The advertisement of the Billings & Spencer Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., introduces to our readers perhaps the largest firm of tool 
makers in the country, or if not the largest, at least a firm whose 
reputation is world-wide, and is second to none. Of the tools ana 
the hardware which they produce, many are needed by sportsmen, 
as yachtsmen, gunners, campers, anglers and others. he very 
beautiful and fully illustrated catalogue which they issue shows 
some of these tools which, singly or in combination, are the 
handiest things that the outdoor man can have in his kit. This 
catalogue will be sent on application. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn., have issued, for 
free distribution, a circular illustrative and descriptive of their 
new Grade B repeating eee, just out. It is designed for 
those who desire a gun specially fine at a moderate price. 





Messrs. Maceonnell Bros., Yacht Agency, 52 Broadway, N. Y., 
have removed their Boston office to 53 State street, and have 
placed in charge Commodore James R. Hodder. 





New Advertisements. 


Many an angler is anxiously awaiting news from the’ Northeast 
which shall tell him that the ice has gone out of the lakes, and 
that he can take his train on the Boston & Maine Railroad to 
those famous trout waters of northern New England which are 
reached by this road. The advantages of the ar which it 
penetrates are well set forth in the interesting pamphlet entitled 
‘Fishing and Hunting,” issued by the road, which it will mail to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The name Burgess has a place in yachting circles in this countr 
which will be long remembered. Messrs. Burgess & Pac . 
naval arehitects and engineers, of Boston, Mass., are prepared to 
furnish ‘designs for yachts or other pleasure vessels. 


In these days of extraordinary electrical appliances there are few 
more useful Loeochetd articles than the speteeants flash light, 
advertised by the American Electrical Novelty and Mfg. Co. 
Whether you are coon hunting at night, or in camp, and want to 
find something, or in your own bed at home, and hear what you 
imagine to be a burglar, this article, if at hand, gives you a light 
at once, without-matches and without waste of time. 





In these days of specializing, the yacht broker has come to have 
his place, just as much as the stock broker or the cotton broker. 
Mr. Frank .M.. Tandy, with offices in Boston and New York, will 


answer all inquiries from prospective buyers or sellers of yachts. 





All Bostonians, most New Englanders, and very many peagie 
who cannot claim to be Yankees, save by descent, are familiar 
with the name of Kirkwood Bros., nsmiths, of Boston. Their 
mame has been a household word there for more years than we 
like to remember, and besides doing high grade repair work, they 
deal in everything that the shooter needs, whether his work is 
done at the trap or in the field. 





making many baits for anglers there is little or no end, and 
ofall hens baits, one of the most useful is the Hilderbrandt 
spinner for fly-fishermen. It is attractive to the fish, and this 
quality makes it attractive to the sportsman as well. It is for 
sale by all dealers, or may be sent by the manufacturer for the 
modest sum of 25 cents. 


af t i i { yachts, arid the chartering them 
irri tained ii. : 


in, also the question of marine 
Mr. Hollis of 
Off Gane Sines ore eet ra Burgess, of Boston, 





